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THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


N American business man, writing 
upon the importance of making 
known the facts of Christian progress 


throughout the 
The World’s 


world, says: 
Unknown Heroes 


“The romance 
and Heroines and charm and 


vivid human inter- 
est of foreign missions remains yet to 
be interpreted to the great public. The 
son of a wealthy Philadelphia family is 
treading barefoot the highways of 
North Central India as a mendicant 
friar to-day, but he shares no newspaper 
space with the other sons of prosperity 
who win athletic trophies. A giant 


Iowan in Tokyo is the greatest single 


factor in promoting the cause of peace 
in Japan, and furthering good relations 
between Japan and America; but he 
chances to be a missionary, and so the 
world has not been introduced to him. 
The best-known name in upper Mesopo- 
tamia is that of an American woman, 
Miss Shattuck, of Urfa, who died two 
years ago, unknown to the general 
American public. Dr. Mary Eddy, of 
Syria, the only woman physician in the 
Turkish Empire, would enjoy a nation- 
wide celebrity if she were doing in this 
country the work which is making 
prestige for America in the Lebanon 
mountains. The Rev. John E. Hail, 
who was killed by a volcano in Japan 
last summer, would have been figuring 
in the news dispatches had his unique 
talents been given to diplomacy instead 


of to missions. The most potent per- 
sonality in Manchuria is that quiet 
Scotch doctor in Mukden who, though 
four emperors have honored him, bears 
a name unknown to the public in Amer- 
ica and Great Britain.” 

Men and women such as these are the 
“salt of the earth,” “the light of the 
world.” Do we not all feel more con- 
fidence in the possibilities of human na- 
ture and the future of the race as we 
realize that not a few such heroes 
and heroines, hidden from the world’s 


‘sight, are working patiently for the 


world’s betterment ? 


HEN, on November ist, the Rev. 
William E. Gardner assumes the 
duties of his office as the General Sec- 
retary of the new 

The Church’s General Board of 

New Board Religious Educa- 
tion, the movement 
begun by the last General Convention 
will be fully under way. The purpose 
of this Board is the unification and im- 
provement of the religious education of 
the young, especially that given in 
Sunday-schools. The Board is consti- 
tuted on very much the same lines as the 
General Board of Missions, being terri- 
torially representative of the entire 
Church. 

In electing the Rev. Mr. Gardner as 
General Secretary the new Board has 
taken one who, as missionary secretary 
of Department I, has shown conspicu- 
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ous ability and achieved a marked suc- 
cess. His loss will be felt in the De- 
partment which he leaves, but his in- 
fluence will be broadened to include the 
entire Church; and the gifts which he 
possesses fit him admirably for the work 
he is called upon to do. The new Gen- 
eral Secretary will have his office for 
the present at the Church Missions 
House, and the Board of Missions con- 


THE REV. WILLIAM BH. GARDNER 


fidently expects to receive from him cor- 
dial co-operation in the work of the 
Church’s mission. Mr. Gardner is al- 
ready assisting in producing the new 
missionary magazine for Sunday- 
schools. 


LANS for the erection of the new 
buildings for St. Paul’s College, 
Tokyo, Japan, are going forward slowly. 
Through a legacy of 

St. Paul's College, $10,000, special gifts 
Tokyo secured by Presi- 

dent Tucker while 
in this country last year, and an appro- 
priation of the Board of Missions, there 
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is now available about $26,000 of the 
$75,000 needed for any satisfactory be- 
ginning. Bishop McKim cables that he 
has been able at last to arrange a loan 
of $50,000 from the funds of the central 
theological college of the Japanese 
Church. The matter has gone so far 
that it is practicable now to consider 
the style of architecture for the new 
buildings. A committee, consisting of 
Bishop Tucker, the Rev. C. F. Sweet, 
p.p., and Mr. J. McD. Gardiner, ap- 
pointed by the board of directors of St. 
Paul’s College to consider suitable styles 
of architecture, has just submitted its 
report. Naturally the committee turned 
its attention first to the possibility of 
using some distinctively Japanese style. 
In general Japanese architecture falls 
under one of three heads, temple, mili- 
tary and domestic. 


For school purposes 
the temple style is 
quite out of the 
question, because, 
with its enormous spreading roof and 
wide eaves, with their undoubtedly beau- 
tiful and subtle curves, it is impossible 
to obtain the necessary light for school 
purposes, distributed in such a way as to 
illuminate rooms of the required size. 
The Japanese government has adopted 
rigid requirements with regard to the 
size and lighting of school rooms. 
Moreover, any pure temple style does 
not provide for a second story. These 
practical considerations, quite apart 
from the impropriety of using a style 
devoted in the past simply to temples 
and palaces, seemed conclusive. 

A pure military type must be built 
as in ancient times, when window open- 
ings were made so small, proportionate- 
ly, that again only insufficient light is 
provided. Then, too, the style suggests 
to the Japanese mind a reversion to 
their middle ages, the days of feudal- 
ism, which they are only too glad to 
have left behind in their march to a 
civilization that brings them into touch 
and sympathy with the Occident. 

In the domestic type the chief char- 
acteristics are mainly found in the in- 


Questions of 
Architecture 
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teriors, and such interiors are not suited 
te school purposes. 


These facts are 
well recognized by 
Japanese officials 
and people general- 
ly. During the past twenty years, when 
a large number of public and private 
schools has been built, no attempt has 
been made to construct a school build- 
ing on any other than the simplest for- 
eign lines. This may be due partly to a 
desire for economy, for the foreign style 
of building is considerably cheaper; but 
it is probably equally true that the Jap- 
anese are so thoroughly imbued with 
the true spirit of art, that they would 
never dream of adopting a style peculiar 
to one class of building for one in an 
entirely different class. 

Moreover, Japanese styles have been 
largely developed because of the exigen- 
cies of wooden construction. St. Paul’s, 
however, is to be built of brick and 
stone. It does not seem wise to endeavor 
to throw such material into forms ap- 
propriate only for wood. Mr. Ralph 
Adams Oram, in his book, Impressions 
of Japanese Architecture, says: “It is 
the architecture of Buddhism and must 
be read in the light of this mystic and 
wonderful system.” This, if true, would 
make it inappropriate for an avowedly 
Christian institution. 


The Practice of 
the Japanese 


The committee has 
also consulted many 
Japanese, every one 
of whom has ex- 
pressed the opinion that it would be a 
mistake, if not an offence to Japanese, to 
attempt any wholly Japanese style for 
the new buildings. Many foreigners, of 
course, from purely sentimental reasons 
and because of their admiration for the 
striking and beautiful features of Jap- 
anese architecture, would naturally 
favor following its lines. 

In view of these facts, the committee 
has reported unanimously in favor of 
constructing the buildings in some non- 
Japanese style, preferably collegiate 
Gothic. 


The Opinion of 
the Japanese 
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O the readers of a missionary maga- 
zine, do the people who sit in 
the pews, listening to missionary ser- 
mons and addresses, 
ever ask themselves 
the question: “Why 
this constant emphasis upon the present 
urgency of the missionary task? ‘The 
Church has been engaged upon her mis- 
sion for 1900 years. ‘Work has con- 
tinued in a more or less leisurely 
fashion. The world is still here. We 
people of the West are reasonably happy 
and comfortable. Why should we be 
reminded that it is possible to complete 
a gigantic task within a single genera- 
tion? Why deprive coming generations 
of the privilege of sharing in it?” ‘Such 
questions may not often be voiced, but 
they are not altogether unnatural. 


Why Now ? 


Let the Hon. James 
Bryce, British Am- 
bassador to the 
United States, tell 
why he believes that the present time is 
pre-eminently a time of urgency in the 
missionary enterprise. 

“The moment in which we are now 
is one of the most critical moments 
there ever has been in the history 
of the non-Christian races—most sig- 
nificant and weighty upon their fate 
and their future. In this time of 
ours the European races have obtained 
the control of nearly the whole world, 
and the influence over even those parts 
of the world in which they do not ex- 
ercise political control. Our material 
civilization is permeating every part of 
the world and telling as it never told be- 
fore upon every one of the non-Chris- 
tian races. It is transforming the con- 
ditions of their life. They in their 
countries are being exploited as never 
before, and means of transportation are 
being introduced as they never were be- 
fore, which enable foreigners to pass 
freely among them, and which are com- 
pletely breaking up and destroying the 
old organization and civilization, such 
as it was, that existed among them. 
Under this shock, not only the material 
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conditions of their life, but also their 
traditions and beliefs, their old customs, 
and everything that was associated with, 
and depended upon their beliefs and 
their customs, are rapidly crumbling 
away and disappearing. Their morality, 
such as it was, was associated with their 
beliefs and traditions. This we are de- 
stroying. This must perish under the 
skock and impact of the stronger civili- 
zation which we have brought with us. 

“Now, when things are passing away 
from them, is the time for us to give 
them something new and something bet- 
ter upon which they may live, through 
which they may come again into a truer 
progress than they ever could do in their 
ancient ways. This is the time for us to 
give them the one supreme gift which 
the world has ever received, in which we 
believe the safety and future hope of the 
world lie, a knowledge of the life and 
the teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
That is what we are called upon to 
give them.” 


RESBYTERIANS are planning 


vigorous measures to meet the 
current crisis in China. The Board of 
Foreign Missions 

Presbyterian asks for $700,000 
Plans for within the next 
China three years, in ad- 
dition to the usual 

income, To make the money really ef- 


fective men and women are needed. The 
Board therefore calls for one hundred 
volunteers—sixty-seven men and thirty- 
three unmarried women. It hopes to send 
one-half the number during the coming 
year; the others are to follow during the 
succeeding two years. Nearly one-half 
the amount asked for will be needed to 
provide eighty residences for the in- 
creased staff. The remainder will be 
used chiefly for schools and hospitals. 
The women of Philadelphia have al- 
ready promised $100,000. Compared 
with such an effort our own “New China 
Fund” of $200,000, coupled with the re- 
quest for forty new missionaries, seems 
a modest undertaking. About $45,000 
have already been given or promised. 
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CCLESIASTICAL London has been 
mildly excited by the protests 
made in certain quarters concerning the 
absences of the 


The Bishop of | Bishop of London 
London’sIdeal upon “missionary 
for journeys.” The oc- 

Hm Diocese casion of the dis- 


cussion was his re- 
cent visit to Khartoum to consecrate the 
new St. George’s Cathedral, and the 
suggestion that in September, 1913, he 
might pay a visit to ‘Australia. Bishop 
Ingram, in addressing the diocesan con- 
ference, referred to the fears expressed 
by some that the great diocese might go 
to pieces during his absences. He was 
sure that his people would not begrudge 


‘him necessary holidays, though such 


missionary journeys as he had taken 
could hardly be called holidays. For, 
as he remarked, during his visit to this 
country in 1907, he “was called upon to 
make an address every little while.” 
Moreover, he confesses himself to be one 
for whom the sea contains numberless 
terrors and discomforts. After outlin- 
ing briefly why he had gone to the 
United States in 1907, again to Canada 
in 1910, and to Khartoum in 1912, the 
bishop said that after all the real an- 
swer to the question whether or not the 
Bishop of London should undertake such 
journeys lies in “our conception of what 
the Diocese of London really is.” He 
had always maintained that because of 
its central position and great wealth it 
ought to be the most missionary diocese 
in the world. Yet how can it be unless 
its bishop is missionary? Just here the 
bishop’s sense of humor evidently got 
the better of him, for he reminded his 
hearers that “Bishop Creighton used to 
say that people expected him to walk 
about like the King in Alice in Wonder- 
land, saying, ‘Off with his head! Off 
with his head!’ and I am quite sure that 
some few people’s ideal to-day of a bish- 
op is a schoolmaster in a black gown 
and a college cap, sitting in front of a 
class of naughty boys.” 

For himself, the bishop was not 
afraid that either clergy or laity were 


going to betray the faith or decamp with 
the Church’s property if, from time to 
time, he responded to calls from the ends 
of the earth to give such help as he 
could to Churchmen in the colonies and 
in the mission field. 


HE American Church undoubtedly 
had a larger share in successfully 
bringing about last April the formation 
of the Holy Cath- 


The Contribution jie = QGhurch_—sjn 
of the China than its 
American Church numerical strength 
to the Church alone would have 


; , indicated. But three 

in China of the eleven dio- 
ceses in China have been established by 
the Church in the United States. Our 
mission staff is not numerous compared 
with the English dioceses. The reason 
why the American missions have been so 
influential can be traced to the large 
and efficient educational work carried 
on for many years. This has produced 
se many strong leaders for the Church 
and for the nation, that the American 
Church mission holds a_ conspicuous 
place in the developing life of the new 
republic. One of the greatest contri- 
butions that the American Church mis- 
sions can make to the new Church in 
China will be its accomplishments and 
ideals in the direction of Christian edu- 
eation. With St. John’s University 
and St. Mary’s Hall in China’s great 
commercial centre, Shanghai, and with 
Boone University and St. Hilda’s ‘School 
in the very heart of the country at Wu- 
chang, American Churchmen have an 
opportunity such as no other Christian 
people possess to shape and direct the 
life of the republic. 


Some Statistics of It must not be 
the Chinese thought that the 


newly organized 
Church Church is __ insig- 
nificant in num- 
bers. It contains over 600 missionaries, 
clerical and lay, men and women— 
American, English, Canadian, Irish and 
Australian, more than 100 Chinese 
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teachers, 
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clergymen, nearly 700 Chinese school 
thirty Chinese doctors and 
about 600 other trained Chinese workers 
who give their entire time to carrying 
the Christian message to their fellow- 
countrymen. These men and women are 
really the most efficient agency in the 
Chinese Church. Many of them are 
qualified to take the lead in developing 
the Church of the future. The Church 
also has seven colleges, 455 Church 
schools of all grades and forty-seven 
hospitals and dispensaries. It ministers 
and directs religious work in no fewer 
than 842 cities and towns of the new 
republic. It not only pushes on its 
work among the Chinese, but it minis- 
ters also to twenty-nine congregations 
of English and Americans, thus trying 
to keep those who come from other lands 
firm in the Christian ideals and stand- 
ards which are so hard to keep in the 
Orient. Yet with all this work going 
on so splendidly, there are five out of 
China’s eighteen provinces which are 
entirely without the Church’s ministra- 
tions. The Chinese are asking us to 
strengthen the work in places where we 
are already established, and to help them 
go out to new districts as yet untouched. 


HE President of the Board of Mis- 
sions is so accustomed to receiv- 
ing many communications of all kinds 


in his daily mail 

West Texas that it is hard to 
Asks a Larger take him by sur- 
Apportionment prise. The other 


day, however, there 
came to his desk a letter that caused 
him to rub his eyes to make sure that 
he read aright. It was from the secre- 
tary of the Diocese of West Texas and 
contained a resolution adopted at the 
last annual council petitioning the Board 
of Missions to increase the apportion- 
ment of West Texas for the next fiscal 
year by $500, and to make a similar 
increase each year until the amount of 
the apportionment asked from the 
diocese at least equals the amount of 
the appropriation made to the diocese. 
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Of course West Texas is not going to 
be satisfied with giving as much as it re- 
ceives. Its people have been growing in 
missionary spirit these last few years 
under the lead of Bishop Johnston and 
the parochial clergy. They live in a 
great and developing country, which, 
one of these days, will be one of the 
strong sources of supply for the 
Church’s work at a distance. At pres- 
ent, however, West Texas is not, in some 
respects, so very far from the frontier. 
The Church needs strengthening and it 
needs help in providing its equipment. 
Many parts of the diocese still remain 
to be occupied in any adequate fashion. 
It is all the more gratifying, therefore, 
to find that it thinks that not enough 
has been asked of it for the coming 
year and that it desires, even in the days 
when it is struggling to lay foundations, 
to give at least as much as it receives. 


NE of the (Nanking missionaries 
tells of a feast recently given by a 
number of the wholesale cloth merchants 
in a large Chinese 

Merchants and club house to fifty 
Missionaries in of the local mission- 


Nanking aries, representing 
various religious 
bodies. Invitations to both men and 


women marked the occasion as unusual, 
and further evidence of this was given 
by the fact that the wives of the mer- 
chants were present to receive the 
guests. The merchants gave this feast, 
because they believed that the mission- 
aries, who had remained in Nanking 
throughout the siege last winter, had 
really saved the city from destruction. 
Three of the missionaries went outside 
the walls under fire to ask the Revolu- 
tionary forces not to shell the city and 
to spare the lives and the property of 
the innocent. This request was granted, 
and the merchants consequently wished 
to show their appreciation. Quite as 
striking is the expressed desire of the 
merchants to join with the missionaries 
in relief work for the Manchus, for 
whom they have given clothing, bedding 
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and rice, asking the help of the mis- 
sionaries in making the distributions. 
A dramatic incident of the feast was 
the request made at its beginning to 
one of the missionaries present that he 
should give thanks to, God, although 
none of the givers of the feast were pro- 
fessed Christians. Commenting upon 
the experience, one of those present says: 
“Tt was all so strange! We have usual- 
ly been ‘foreign, devils’ to these people. 
The tables were turned, and we were 
guests of honor, our Father’s name hon- 
ored in their midst. They have in the 
past wished to avoid us. That day they 
wished to have a picture taken with us. 
Old men with gray hair came with me 
to the outside door of the outer court, 
a mark of great respect.” 


N English missionary in West 
Africa believes that heathenism 
will be a thing of the past in a few 
He bases his 


years. 
Light in conviction on these 
Dark Africa facts: “The two 


main forces working 
against heathenism are Christianity and 
Mohammedanism. Numerically the 
Mohammedans are the strongest, and 
they are perhaps gaining ground more 
quickly than Christians on account of 
the fact that their converts are allowed 
(practically) as many wives as_ they 
wish. But there are signs that the tide 
is beginning to turn. For one thing, 
‘Oro (spirit or ancestor) worship was at 
one time practised very largely. The 
noise made by a smooth piece of wood 
at the end of a string tied to a stick 
and swung rapidly is supposed to be the 
voice of the departed. All women and 
girls must retire to their houses when 
they hear the noise which shows that 
‘Oro is abroad. ‘Now, in many of the 
towns and villages, there are not enough 
heathen young men to carry on the fes- 
tivals, which have therefore had to cease. 
Among the converts recently baptized 
was a woman who formerly worshipped 
her own head. Success or luck in any 
effort for good or evil is ascribed to the 
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head, for which thanks are returned by 
worship and sacrifice.” 


T the invitation of the President of 
the Board of Missions a number of 
people gathered in the Church Missions 
House on October 


A Message 11th to meet Mrs. 
from over the Creighton, wife of 
Se the late Bishop of 


London, who is a 
conspicuous figure in the missionary 
work of the Church of England. Mrs. 
Creighton had come to this country as 
the only woman member of the Con- 
tinuation Committee, formed to carry on 
the unfinished tasks of the Edinburgh 
Conference. The gracious personality 
of the speaker and her mastery of 
the subject impressed her hearers 
deeply as she briefly sketched the re- 
sults of the work of the committee. 
Three points stood out in relief—the 
wonderful feeling of unity that ran 
through the conference, the tremendous 
complexity of the task before it, and the 


eee * 
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urgency of that task in view of the great 
world movements of the present day. 
“But,” said Mrs. Creighton, in closing, 
“T think that the greatest result of the 
conference has been the lesson taught 
us by the missionaries themselves. I 
was working on one of the commissions 
and among the questions that we sent 
out to the workers in the field was this: 
‘What do you think is most needed in 
the missionary enterprise of the world? 
Almost invariably came the answer: 
‘Greater spiritual forces at home!’ It is 
only a living Church that can send out 
living missionaries. We must care 
more. If we care more, we shall give 
more, pray more. The one great concern 
of our lives will be the spread of the 
Kingdom.” 


R. STEFANSSON, whose occupa- 
tion is that of Arctic explorer and 
discoverer, has been discovering. He tells 
us that he has found 
a body of people 
pets . who must be almost 
EES as remarkable as the 
mythical lost tribes of Israel. They are 
blonde Eskimos, living somewhere in the 
Coronation Gulf region of Canada. 
Scientific authorities seem to differ as to 
the ‘possible existence of such a type, 
but Mr. Stefansson has been among 
them and asserts their reality. 

With that question we are not 
greatly concerned, but some notice 
should be taken of a declaration pub- 
lished by this man who has gained for 
himself a position very much in the 
public eye. He declares that he will 
use every effort to prevent missionaries 
from reaching these people; that he 
would “save them, if possible, from the 
influence of our religion.” It does not 
appear that Mr. Stefansson has a very 
high opinion of the value of “our re- 
ligion,” notwithstanding the fact that he 
is said to have spent two years at the 
Harvard Divinity school. Yet his quar- 
rel is not with religion as such. He 
probably thinks it good enough to satisfy 
the ordinary needs of white people; but 
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he would keep the missionaries away 
from the Eskimo because in his judg- 
ment their advent would be followed 
by the diseases of. civilization, and a 
changed condition of living which might 
exterminate these people. 

On the face of things this contention 
might seem to be borne out by the facts 
of history. The incoming of a stronger 
race has often obliterated the weaker. 
The introduction of so-called civiliza- 
tion has often been a misfortune, but the 
introduction of Christianity is quite 
another matter. It might be well to ask 
whether Mr. Stefansson’s generous pro- 
tection of the defenceless Eskimo 
against the onslaught of Christianity is 
a real kindness. Will he keep out the 
evils of civilization by keeping out the 
missionary, or will he only succeed in 
leaving his blonde friends defenceless 
in their evil day? 


The practical ques- 
tion is whether mis- 
sionary endeavors, 
confessedly well-in- 
tended, have proved a misfortune to 
primitive peoples? No man living is 
better able to answer this question than 
is Bishop Rowe, of Alaska. With a view 
to securing expert testimony the editor 
forwarded to him an article which the 
New York newspapers devoted to the 
exploitation of Mr. Stefansson and his 
anti-missionary theory. The following 
is in substance his reply: 

“Nobody up here takes Stefansson 
seriously. I read some of his articles 
in the magazines, but soon gave it up 
because they were so exaggerated. Cer- 
tainly the statements he has made with 
regard to his blonde Eskimo and the 
exclusion of missionaries will attract 
attention to him, but I almost feel like 
apologizing to a discerning public for 
writing seriously concerning his opin- 
ions. How can a man who has no inter- 
est in, or sympathy for, religion pass 
judgment upon it? How can he know 
its real value in a human life? But 
ignorant as he may be of the power and 


Is Christianity 
a Peril ? 
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purpose of religion, he ought, at least, to 
know the facts which are easily dis- 
coverable concerning the results of mis- 
sion work. Civilization, so-called (yet 
why should we call that thing civilization 
which is embodied only in the conduct 
of depraved white men—whalers, traders 
and hoboes? Surely that is a degrada- 
tion of an honorable term!), has not, as 
a matter of fact, followed the mission- 
aries in the north. It has preceded 
them. 

“Take one concrete case. There is a 
village of Eskimo people on the Arctic 
coast. Once upon a time it contained 
several thousands of people. Civiliza- 
tion, as represented by whalers, visited 
the village yearly, with the following re- 
sults: Whiskey was. introduced among 
them, that they might the better be 
robbed of bone and fur; the art of mak- 
ing ‘hooch’ was also made known to 
them; the young girls were kidnapped 
and carried off for two years on these 
whaling ships; whalers, at the end of a 
cruise, were dumped off in the place; 
these were Portuguese, West Indians, 
ete.,more like demons than men. Through 
these forces the people died off rapidly, 
until but a few hundred were left. Then 
a missionary went to live among them. 
Education went on; the making of 
‘hooch’ ceased; the whalers were stopped 
in their system of debauching the na- 
tives, and to-day there cannot be found 
a community where the people are more 
industrious and self-supporting, so gen- 
erally proof against the temptation of 
liquor, more cleanly and more intelligent 
in their worship, morals and ways. More 
than that, for some years now the popu- 
lation is increasing. In other words, the 
death rate is less than the births. Set 
this one case alongside of Stefansson’s 
generalizations and any fair, intelligent 
person cannot but ridicule his conclu- 
sions. 

“Tt is true that civilization, so-called, 
is a bane to the natives, but only be- 
cause it too often is presented to them 
by its vilest and worst representatives. 

“While our fight is with evils of — 
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‘civilization’ among the natives, yet it is 
true that a great uplift, reformation, 
education, a moral and spiritual im- 
provement have gone on under the bless- 
ings of our holy religion, as those natives 
can testify who are rejoicing in the pres- 
ence of missions. In spite of Stefans- 
son, or anyone else, Jesus Christ zs the 
power of God unto salvation among all 
men,—be they Eskimo, Negro or Cau- 
casian.” 


NE ordinarily has a good deal of 
respect for the conclusions of a 
Grand Jury, but even the most loyal 


American is some- 
What the Grand times compelled to 
Jury did not 


admit that there are 
Know things which a 
Grand Jury does not 
know. This was made evident about a 
month ago when such a body of men in 
Brooklyn, who had been directed to in- 
vestigate the moral and social conditions 
of that city, made their report. In the 
course of that report, according to 
statements appearing in the daily press, 
they took pains to remark that the 
churches of Brooklyn were giving their 
attention to foreign missions to the 
neglect of duties lying at their own 
doors. 

We submit that, even for a Grand 
Jury, this constitutes a remarkable as- 
sumption. Had they been investigating 
foreign missions instead of social 
problems they would have come to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. One is forced to be- 
lieve that they were only hazarding a 
guess when they declared that so great 
things were being done for foreign mis- 
sions in Brooklyn that there was neither 
strength nor means left for the work at 
home. 

In the first place, if this were true, it 
would constitute an absolutely unique 
situation. Such a thing has never be- 
fore been heard of. In every other in- 
stance on record an enlarged giving to 
foreign missions has invariably been ac- 
companied by greater generosity and 
faithfulness in the work at home. 
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In the second place, we feel certain 
that the Church people of Brooklyn 
would themselves be first to acknowledge 
that they are doing comparatively little 
for foreign missions. Nor would this 
admission mark them as conspicuously 
negligent beyond all others; for the 
means given and the lives devoted to for- 
eign mission work ate pathetically small 
when compared either with the magni- 
tude of the need, or the real ability of 
American Christianity. 

A few weeks ago the American 
Federation of Sex Hygiene, of which Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, president-emeritus of 
Harvard College, is president, published 
a national budget of luxuries showing 
expenditures made by the American peo- 
ple during the year. The eight most im- 
portant items aggregated $5,000,000,000, 
and were distributed as follows: 


Intoxicating liquors. .$2,000,000,000 


LObaCCOrar ete teres 1,200,000,000 
Jewelry ........ 800,000,000 
Automobiles -2.cs a1 500,000,000 
Confectionery 200,000,000 
Soft) drinks... 2.4 120,000,000 
Patent medicines 80,000,000 
@hewing gilmy «s/c 13,000,000 


During the same period we gave 
$12,000,000 for foreign missions. Is it 
not simply absurd? Would even the 
Brooklyn Grand Jury, had they known 
that we were giving less for foreign mis- 
sions than we were paying for chewing 
gum, have made the solemn assertion 
which appeared over their names? When 
one looks at the cost of soft drinks, 
candy and tobacco, or the _ horrible 
amount paid for intoxicating liquor, 
mounting into the billions, must we not 
feel that people who can squander such 
sums can do anything they choose for the 
advancement of Christ’s Kingdom in 
the world? They might easily quadruple 
their gifts by retrenching their luxuries, 
and still be spending upon themselves 
more than is good for them, 

This is at least one of the things 


which the Grand Jury did not know. 
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THE SANCTUARY OF MISSIONS 


HAT are these that 
from afar, 
These that lean over the golden bar, 
Strong as the lion, pure as the dove, 
With open arms and hearts of love? 
They the blessed ones gone before, 
They the blessed forevermore. 
Out of great tribulation they went 
Home to their home of Heaven- 
content; 
ee flood, or blood, or furnace- 
re, 
To the rest that fulfills desire. 
—Christina Rossetti. 
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66 ND, lo, a great multitude, 
which no man could num- 
ber, of all nations, and kindreds, 
and people, and tongues, stood be- 
fore the throne, and before the 
Lamb, clothed with white robes, and 
palms in their hands; and cried with 
a loud voice, saying, Salvation to 
our God which sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb.” 


THANKSGIVINGS 


For all thy saints who from their 
labors rest; who thee by faith before 
the world confessed, 


We thank thee, O Lord. 


For the brave and faithful ones— 
apostles, evangelists, martyrs—who 
in all the ages have set forward the 
enlargement of thy kingdom, 


We thank thee, O Lord. 


For the living ones who show the 
glory of thy kingdom and talk of 
thy power, not only with their lips 
but in their lives, 


We thank thee, O Lord. 


For the hope set before us that we, 
by personal holiness and personal 
service, may become “fellow-citi- 
zens with the saints and of the 
household of God,” 

We thank thee, O Lord. 


“We thank thee”— 

That noble Christian witness is 
being borne by our missionaries in 
Brazil. (Page 817.) 

That the turning of the Chinese 
from their idols is opening a won- 
derful opportunity for thy Church. 
(Page 821.) 

That the Christian faith as the 
power of God unto salvation is 


being demonstrated among the na- 
tives of Alaska. (Page 805.) 


INTERCESSIONS 


“We pray thee’— 

That the heart of the new Em- 
peror of Japan may be turned to- 
ward those things which make for 
the advancement of thy kingdom. 


That thy Church may better real- 
ize and supply the spiritual needs of 
the great West. (Page 825.) 


That those who are making 
“bricks without straw’ may be en- 
couraged and aided. (Page 814.) 


That we may guide and inspire 
more effectively the lives of the stu- 


dents in our schools and colleges. 
(Page 829.) 


That Christian men of wealth may 
be moved to give more generously 
for the increase of thy kingdom and 
the salvation of all men. 


That we may be more earnest and 
constant in our prayers for the com- 
ing of thy kingdom, remembering 
that victory comes “not by might 
nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord of Hosts.” 


PRAYER 


FOR FELLOWSHIP WITH THE 
SAINTS 


LMIGHTY and everliving God, 

we yield unto thee most high 
praise and hearty thanks, for the 
wonderful grace and virtue declared 
in all thy saints, who have been the 
choice vessels of thy grace, and the 
lights of the world in their several 
generations; most humbly beseech- 
ing thee to give us grace so to fol- 
low the example of their stedfast- 
ness in thy faith, and obedience to 
thy holy commandments, that at the 
day of the general Resurrection, we, 
with all those who are of the mys- 
tical body of thy Son, may be set 
on his right hand, and hear that his 
most joyful voice: Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world. Grant this, O 
Father, for Jesus Christ’s sake, our 
only Mediator and Advocate. Amen. 


ee ——_ ee i um 
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THE LAST JOURNEY OF MEIJI TENNO 
By the Reverend J. A. Welbourn 


His Imperial Majesty, Mutsuhito, died on the morning of July 30th. 
His burial took place on September 13th, and was an appropriate expression 


of the profound honor and respect felt for this great man. 


We are glad to be 


able to give our readers some striking pictures of this event, together with 


the description of an eye witness. 


HIS LATE MAJESTY THE EMPEROR 
MUTSUHITO, NOW KNOWN AS 
MEIJI TENNO 


This picture is enlarged from a recent 
photograph 


HE day of the funeral of the 
Emperor Mutsuhito, now called 
the Emperor Meiji, will not 
easily be forgotten. The city 

of Tokyo was early astir—some of my 
Christians were in their places at six 
in the morning, though the procession 
was not to start until eight at night, 
and all day long the streets were 
thronged with people, so that if one had 
not known, it might have been mistaken 
for a great féte day. 

The government had urged the peo- 


ple to go to their shrines, temples or 
churches to thus bid farewell to the Em- 
peror. Christians, I am sure, needed no 
such official request and a joint service 
for all our churches in the city was held 
at nine in the morning at the cathedral 
in Tsukiji. The church was crowded to 
the doors as the procession entered, the 
seminary students leading, followed by 
the clergy and the two bishops, Bishop 
Cecil, of South Tokyo, and Bishop 
McKim. 

“A Service of Lamentation for the 
Emperor Meiji” was opened with a 
lament set forth by the Department of 
Education to be sung at this time. 
This breathed all the fervor of devotion 
which the Japanese feel toward their 
sovereign: 


“Black clouds have 
hidden the glory of our 
Sun; The tears fall like 
rain and darken the 
earth. Our Prince, whom 
we prayed might live for 
a thousand, yea, ten thou- 
sand years, has gone the 
road that knows no re- 
turning. It is in vain 
that we weep and cry 
aloud to-day.”’ 


ere gs 


This was followed by certain sen- 
tences from the Burial Office, “Man that 
is born of woman,” “In the midst of life 
we are in death,’ and others. Then 
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HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY YOSHIHITO, THE NEW EMPEROR OF JAPAN 


were chanted the 90th and 102d Psalms. 
The first lesson was Eccles. xi. 6 to the 
end of Chapter xii. The 46th Psalm 
was sung and the second lesson read 
from I Tim. ii., through verse 6. 

After the creed, versicles and Lord’s 
Prayer came several special prayers. 


The first was one of thanksgiving for 
the reign of the late Emperor and for 
the many blessings, temporal and spirit- 
ual, including that of religious liberty, 
that God had vouchsafed to the nation 
under him. “For which great mercies 
we pray that our people may come to 
($11) 
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The Last Journey of Meiji Tenno 


know Him Who is the true Source of 
all good, and joyfully serve Him.” The 
next was for the present Emperor, that 
he may be divinely enlightened and 
guided by the Holy Spirit to the wel- 
fare of the people, the spread of the 
Church and the exalting of God’s Holy 
Name. After a prayer for the Empress, 
the Empress Dowager and the Imperial 
Family came one for those who are 
ealled Christians, “exhorted by the 
apostle to love the brethren and honor 
the King, that they may faithfully serve 
their Emperor and be an example of 
loyalty, so that letting their light shine 
before men they may glorify their 
Father which is in Heaven.” A prayer 
for the nation now under aftliction, “that 
they may come to know Him who is the 
Resurrection and the Life, and rise from 
the death of sin to the life of righteous- 
ness,” was followed by the beautiful 
prayer, “O God, whose days are without 
end and whose mercies cannot be 
numbered.” 

A second lament followed, sung to a 
familiar Japanese hymn tune most suit- 
able in its minor key. After the bene- 
diction the service was closed by the 
singing of one of the hymns for na- 
tional days, “May the Land of the Ris- 
ing Sun, O God, Increase in Light and 
Become Indeed Thy Kingdom.” 

The procession in the evening as the 
Emperor passed for the last time 
through his capital was most impressive, 
though in the dim light as a spectacle 
it lacked brilliance. It was indeed not 
meant to be a mere show, but a last act 
of homage from his devoted people. The 
school-boys, who to the number of 60,000 
stood in the palace grounds, were ex- 
pressly told it was not to see that they 
went, but to bid farewell to the Em- 
peror, and they were instructed to bow 
low as the coffin passed. One small boy 
in St. Paul’s took me to task because I 
said simply “see,” and not the more 
honorific term, “respectfully observe,” 
but a foreigner can be excused for 
ignorance of the court vocabulary, 
which is rarely used by the ordinary 
Japanese. 
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‘Men were in frock coat and silk hat, 
with a band of crape around it and one 
on the arm, or in ceremonial Japanese 
silk clothes with a black bow on the 
breast. 

As the gun from the palace an- 
nounced the departure of the funeral 
car everyone stood, and when the ad- 
vance escort of soldiers presently was 
discerned every hat was off and abso- 
lute silence was maintained. Even the 
soldiers, marching on the soft sand al- 
ways strewn on the road for an im- 
perial progress, approached so quietly 
that they were upon us before anyone 
realized it. 

The procession well represented the 
mingling of East and West, of old and 
new, that one sees in the Japan of to- 
day. There were men in khaki, legis- 
lators in evening clothes and high hats, 
and a gorgeous array of gold lace on 
uniforms and court dress; with these 
were officials in ancient costume and at- 
tendants bearing drums, banners and 
spears, some with the imperial sandals 
and other things necessary for a 
journey. 

The Emperor in, his last journey rode 
as emperors were wont to do in olden 
times, in a great lacquered ox-cart, such 
as he had himself used when he travelled 
from Kyoto to his new capital, many 
years ago. The slow-moving ear, re- 
flecting back the light of the torches, 
ereaked, creaked, as it rumbled on, ac- 
companied by the shrill music of 
ancient pipes that seemed to penetrate 
one’s very heart like the wail of the sor- 
rowing. Thus did the Meiji Tenno pass 
on his way, followed by the men who 


‘had helped to make his country great— 


his generals and admirals, his princes, 
his nobles and statesmen—a long line 
of white plumes that stretched far in 
the dark distance. 

As I walked home along the crowded 
streets, before every door the flags, hung 
with black, were out, and the mourn- 
ing lanterns shed their beautiful, soft 
light, expressing in the two words writ- 
ten on them the farewell message of his 
people, “We reverently see you off.” 


INTERIOR OF THE TEMPORARY CHURCH OF THE TRANSFIGURATION 


“BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW” 
By the Reverend William EH. Hendricks 


cc Y THINK the bishop made a mis- 

take in sending you to Fajardo; 

he ought to keep you here in 

San Juan, or send you to 
Viequez, where you may have at least 
a nucleus of thirty or fifty members 
with which to begin.” “No, I asked the 
bishop for virgin soil, and he gave it to 
me.” “Well, if you fail, even the bish- 
op himself will not be surprised; if you 
succeed it will be a modern miracle.” 
So said a friend as we left San Juan in 
August a year ago for Fajardo—a town 
destined to be one of the leading cities 
in Porto Rico. It has a growing popu- 
lation of over 22,000, and the dominating 
influence of the largest and richest cen- 
tral sugar factory. 
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After a six hours’ ride by coach we 
arrived, without a home, without a 
church building, without a single mem- 
ber to call our own, without even a 
knowledge of the native language. The 
next day, Sunday, August 6th, was the 
Feast of the Transfiguration. After 
spending the earlier hours in the local 
churches, the Roman and the Congre- 
gational, I returned to my hotel, and 
there, in an upper room with my family, 
held the first Evening Prayer. Hence 
our chureh bears the name of “The 
Transfiguration.” 

The days following were busy ones 


for us. Hotel life in Porto Rico spells 
money, but not proper accommoda- 
tions. Fortunately, with the aid of 


“Bricks Without Straw” 


friends, we secured in the best neighbor- 
hood and on the principal street, a 
house which we fitted up in missionary 
style. The whole week was devoted to 
the visiting of families. The cordiality 
with which our plan was received could 
be measured by the large congregation 
present at our services on the first Sun- 
day that we opened our doors. 

The bishop visited us on August 27th, 
and had “one of the most pleasing ‘sur- 
prises of his life,” as he expressed it. 
The parlor, the balcony, the street and 
all other standing room was so crowded 
that there was no space even for rever- 
ent kneeling. The keynote of self-help 
was sounded and a hearty response was 
heard from hearts that have longed for 
God’s word in untinselled form. It was 
a Roman Catholic who said to Mrs. 
Hendricks: “I had just said to my hus- 
band a few weeks ago that some day 
God would send a messenger to us. For 
years we have not attended a service; 
now your husband has come, and truly 
he is a messenger from God.” 

Moved as was the bishop on this visit, 
he could not but begin negotiations for 
a permanent church building, and more 
comfortable temporary quarters for our 
services. Unfortunately, through no 
fault of his own, the first had to be 
abandoned, the second resulted in the 
hire of a house once an old fonda or 
cook-shop. For two months and a half 
the parlor of our home was converted 
into a temporary chapel twice a week, 
but on October 15th we were able to 
conduct our services in a rented hall. 
This hall was more spacious than our 
parlor, yet with a ceiling in some parts 
no higher than seven feet. Neverthe- 
less, it meant progress. Already our 
seating capacity was taxed and we had 
to depend on the goodness of friends for 
the loan of chairs. Neither was it un- 
common to find these people coming to 
the church bringing with them their 
own stools and boxes. They haven’t 
much, but such as they have they give 
unto the Lord. 

On November 5th of last year, we 
opened a Sunday-school with two pupils; 
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to-day over 200 children are enrolled. 
A sewing-school and embroidery classes 
were organized in March of this year, 
with but twenty girls; to-day there are 
sixty. Later, if funds allow, we shall 
hope for the cooking department which 
they are so anxious to have. The boys, 
too, have been organized with a threefold 
aim. (a) Religious: They attend all the 
services on Sundays and week days ex- 
cept when reasonably prevented. (0) 
Intellectual: A  night-school is  con- 
ducted, and together with this the man- 
ual training idea is carried out during 
the day. Until we can better house our 
boys and bring them into one common 
workshop, competent men are willing to 
teach them the trade they may desire. 
But you see how inconvenient this be- 
comes when more than two or three 
select the same thing—engineering, cabi- 
net-making or brick-making as the case 
may be. (c) Physical: This includes an 
independent baseball association, the 
most popular recreation for Porto 
Ricans to-day. 

Thus far we have travelled practical- 
ly alone. The loss, by resignation, of 
our bishop in February last, only made 
the road rougher. When we began we 
had an average of nine English-speak- 
ing men or women to one Porto Rican. 
To-day the converse of this is true, 
there are nine Porto Ricans for one 
English-speaking man or woman. These 
last have either returned to their homes 
in St. Thomas, St. Croix, and the neigh- 
boring islands, or have been removed by 
the silent hand of death. This means 
that the pledges once made for the sup- 
port of our work by the English-speak- 
ing people have now reached the zero 
point. It means that the present church 
is composed almost wholly of Porto 
Ricans who have not yet learned what 
church support is. During this trying 
time of instruction and discipline we 
must have the help of the home Church. 

Over a year has passed, and yet there 
is no church building in Fajardo. Dur- 
ing this same year the Congregational 
Society has erected a parsonage and 
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given to the people a little beyond the 
limits of the town another new church 
building. We need a church building 
where we can more reverently worship 
God and teach the children that His 
_house is not a fonda or cook-shop; we 
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need a separate building (call it a parish 
house if you like) in which to carry on 
our normal and industrial work; we 
need money enough to cover the ex- 
penses and properly carry on_ the 
work. For the sake of what we have 

done, and hope to do, for the sake 

of our Church’s influence among 

these once neglected souls, do not 
leave us to make 
“bricks with- 
out straw.” 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL OUTING AT FAJARDO, PORTO RICO 


MANILA 


NIVERSITY HOSPITAL is 

crowded to the limit. Dr. Burdett 

is in constant danger of overworking. 

Five Filipina nurses were in the last 

class graduating from the training- 
school of the hospital. 

The new St. Stephen’s Church for 
Chinese makes it possible for Christian 
men to bring their families with them 
for their Sunday worship, and gives an 
air of permanence to the work. The 
Rev. H. E. Studley says: “When we 
have our own Chinese minister in Holy 
Orders, as I hope will be the case before 
many months, I shall feel not only that 
we are firmly planted in the soil of 
Manila’s Chinatown, but that our roots 
are growing and gathering material for 
future growth in that soil. Lately I 
have been trying to increase my influ- 
ence among the younger generation and 
among’ the substantial business men as 
well, by assisting in the English work of 
the Anglo-Chinese school which the Chi- 
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nese community has established within 
three minutes’ walk of our church and 
house. The principal is a Presbyterian 
minister (Chinese) who worships regu- 
larly with us and does what he can to 
bring others to church; one of the trus- 
tees is a communicant of the Church, 
and a number of the other teachers and 
trustees are Christians, belonging to the 
Roman Communion. The two teachers 
belonging to that communion are both 
men of excellent Christian character, 
and as their communion maintains abso- 
lutely no work for the Chinese here, 
whatever Christian:influence can be ex- 
erted in that school will be helpful to 
the Church. Some of the boys are bap- 
tized members of the Church, and two 
more, sons of communicants of the 
Church, will be baptized soon. I feel 
that next to the conduct of the service 
of the Church there is no greater help 
that I can render to the Chinese com- 
munity than my work in this school.” 


CHURCH OF THE SAVIOUR, RIO GRANDE DO SUL 


AN 
By the Reverend George 


HE writer believes profoundly 
that when an honest man dis- 
covers his' mistake he will ad- 
mit it forthwith. Moreover 

the manner of his admission will be a 
fair test of his sincerity. Having been 
in the ministry of this Church for some 
thirty-five years, the term of my labors 
is practically that of the Church’s au- 
thorized missionary work in Brazil. 
My attitude toward this movement from 
the first and for some time was that of 
indifference. Admiration for the per- 
sonal character and sterling worth of 
such men as Bishops Peterkin and Kin- 
solving, the Rev. Dr. William Cabell 
Brown, and for such an heroic worker 
as Miss Packard prevented opposition to 
any work they might undertake, but my 
conviction that the country was already 
evangelized and occupied by a Christian 
Church made me think that missionary 
effort on our part was both intrusive 
and needless. I have wholly changed 
my mind, and consequently my attitude, 
and I can easily tell the reason for such 
change. 

In the first place I have been on the 
ground; not long, it is sure, but long 
enough to know something of condi- 
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tions, and to make my judgment at the 
very least worth more than that of those 
who have not been here, and who know 
little or nothing of these conditions. I 
have taken pains to talk at length with 
others, laymen as well as clergymen, not 
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of our Church, who have lived and 
labored there, and I have learned from 
their uniform and emphatic testimony 
what is generally thought of the mis- 
sionary work we are doing in Brazil, 
and how highly it is esteemed. Not 
without several disappointments I have 
at last been able to meet Bishop Kin- 
solving, and to talk with him about the 
field in general, and the portion of it we 
have been able to cover and _ cultivate, 
and what have been the results. I have 
also conversed with English residents of 
this great country—one-fifteenth of the 
habitable. globe—laymen and_ clergy- 
men, in several cities miles apart, and I 
know what these think of what represen- 
tatives of our Church have done, are 
doing, and the influence they have upon 
the whole community for righteousness 
and lasting benefit. . 
First of all, our mission work in 
Brazil is not, and never has been, any 
proselytizing effort. Comment upon 
the condition of the Roman Church in 
South America is unnecessary, and 
criticism is unkind. It speaks for it- 
self. There is very seldom a class pre- 
sented to the bishop for confirmation in 
any church of any considerable size in 
- any diocese of the United States that 
has not one, and generally several who 
have hitherto confessed allegiance to the 
Roman Church. Of their own free will 
and accord these come to us, and they 
are able, if asked, to tell the reason why. 
These are never confirmed unless they 
especially desire confirmation, and no 
amount of ingenious reasoning can con- 
vince one that admitting such to con- 
firmation is proselytism. The same 
thing exactly occurs in our missionary 
work in Brazil. Against such work the 
charge of proselytism falls flat, and fails 
to convince. But a great part of our 
missionary work in Brazil is not asso- 
ciated with parish work, or even direct 
pastoral endeavor. The notable feature 
of our Brazilian work is of an academic 
sort. Too much appreciation of the 
Rey. Dr. Brown’s work of this kind is 
impossible. It is likely rather to re- 
ceive too little praise. This modest 
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man, this apt scholar, this sacrificing 
saint, has been doing a work for twenty 
years that is now approaching comple- 
tion, and is simply monumental. 

Last Sunday, I attended a service in 
our little chapel in Rio de Janeiro, and 
heard Dr. Brown preach. My knowl- 
edge of the Italian and Spanish lan- 
guages enabled me to follow the service 
in Portuguese intelligently and also to 
understand fairly well the sermon. My 
opinion of the merits both of the dis- 
course and the preacher has been con- 
firmed by what I have heard from sev- 
eral residents here, whose experience for 
an extended time makes their opinion 
of worth. This man could satisfactorily 
fill any pulpit in the Church at home, 
and any rector fortunate enough to se- 
cure him for a preacher during the ses- 
sions of the next General Convention, 
when he will visit New York, will 
agree with me. Yet here is Dr. Brown, 
working daily several hours to finish a 
Portuguese translation of the Holy 
Bible in both Testaments. His ability 
for this work is recognized by the best 
Portuguese scholars, who have such con- 
fidence in him and his honest intelli- 
gence that already the New Testament, 
separately printed, has been distributed 
largely, not only in Brazil but in Port- 
ugal and its island possessions. Nor 
is this all. As a preparation for this 
greatest work of his life, Dr. Brown 
some years ago made a faithful transla- 
tion of our Book of Common Prayer, 
which received the imprimatur of our 
“Qustodian of the Prayer Book,” and 
the hearty admiration of some of the 
best scholars in Brazil not belonging to 
our Church. Of this Prayer Book more 
than 10,000 copies have already been 
distributed. 

It is work like this that convinced me 
that our mission in Brazil is needed, 
that it is in no sense a proselytism, but 
rather a fulfilling of the great command, 
“Go, teach all the nations.” The Eng- 
lish Chureh, wherever found in South 
America, is for the most part—if not 
exclusively and professedly—a work of 
chaplaining English residents. So far 
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as I have seen it or heard about it, it is 
not in any large sense missionary. In 
Brazil, compared with Argentine, there 
are very few Englishmen. There are 
accordingly few English churches in 
Brazil. Both in the Argentine and in 
Brazil the Methodists call their Church 
“The American Church,” much to the 
confusion of the natives, and incidental- 
ly to the amusement of anyone who has 
any knowledge of Church history in the 
United States. 

The Presbyterians are doing a good 
work, not only in parishes or churches, 
but in institutions; notably MacKenzie 
College in Sao Paulo, where 200 bright 
young men, under Christian influence, 
receive an education fully equal to that 
of our best secondary schools and small 
colleges. 

My conviction is that if non-Roman 
work in Brazil never made a convert 
from the kind of Catholicism that in 
South America is known as Roman, it 
would still be needed to exhibit to South 
America what a pure, unadulterated 
Catholic Church and worship are. It 
has made it possible at least for any 
man to buy a Bible and a Book of 
Common Prayer in Portuguese; and 
were our missionaries to do nothing but 
live the lives they do in Brazil, they 
would be doing much by way of example 
to show what priests ought to be, and 
how Christians should behave. 

At the most our missionary work is a 
peaceful settlement, not even an inva- 
sion, and it is not at all an unheard 
of thing in Brazil to have testimony 
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favorable to this work and the men and 
women engaged in it given, and given 
strongly, by prominent adherents of the 
Roman Church. 

I write freely and of my own motion, 
merely because I want my words to have 
weight with those who may read them. 
“Let another man praise thee and not 
thine own mouth.” The work which is 
under the episcopal supervision of Bish- 
op Kinsolving, and which has the sanc- 
tion of our Church in General Conven- 
tion assembled as a missionary board, is 
of a kind that commends itself to the 
interest, even the enthusiasm, of our 
people at home, and should elicit gen- 
erous contributions for its support. 
Did the writer personally know more of 
work in other places in Brazil, no doubt 
the claims in such places would be as 
great as these which have received par- 
ticular mention. The illustrations here 
given of the material equipment of our 
parish churches in different states of 
this most extensive republic of the 
world* will give a very good idea to 


* This is true if we count 
only the continuous terri- 
tory of the United States, 
leaving out Alaska and our 
island possessions. 
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thoughtful minds of good work already 
done and excellent foundations already 
laid. The clergy here are mostly na- 
tives, and are not only earnest men but 
intelligent, having power and influence 
for good in every community where they 
live and work. 

When I left the “upper room” last 
Sunday morning, I was so impressed 
with the heartiness of the service, the 
enthusiasm of the workers, the evident 
sincerity of the congregation—with 
many of whom I shook hands and en- 
gaged in brief conversation—that I re- 
marked to my fellow-traveller, “Could 
Dr. Brown only have $50,000 with which 
to build a church in a prominent place 
in Rio de Janeiro, where the services 
could. be rendered with such agencies as 
are acknowledged necessary to a proper 
interpretation of the worship of our be- 
loved. Church, in how marvellously 


short a time would there be gathered a’ 


permanent self-supporting congregation, 
And to the people of this thriving, flour- 
ishing, rapidly-growing city, what a 
power of salvation it would be, to thou- 
sands who then would believe, but now 
want to and cannot!” 

It would be a pleasure could I speak 
of each worker in this field, and describe 
each work in detail, but this I cannot 
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do intelligently, and to speak otherwise 
would be forceless. A visit to a suburb 
of Rio called “Meyer,” where one of our 
missionaries has a stated work of a very 
interesting kind, and where Miss Pack- 
ard assists as only such a woman can, 
proved most attractive. When one who 
knows who Miss Packard is, and recalls 
her father, the venerable and venerated 
dean of the Alexandria Seminary— 
also her brother, the Hon. Joseph Pack- 
ard, one of the most intelligent and in- 
fluential Churchmen of Maryland—he 
realizes something of the sacrifice this 
worthy woman made when she left her 
home and family twenty years ago and 
gave her life to Church work in Brazil. 
But when one sees what work she has 
done, what transformation in homes, 
and what training of youth—even of 
some of the clergy here in their founda- 
tion studies for subsequent professional 
instruction—he is quite prepared to eall 
her a true handmaiden of the Lord, and, 
in any comparison with the work of any 
woman at home, to yield to her the palm 
of admiration and praise. 

If I have accomplished what I wanted 
in writing this article, I have dismissed 
some unreasonable opposition to and 
elicited some interest in our missionary 
work in Brazil. God grant it! 
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HINA with its tens of thou- 
sands of cities, and every city 
with its numerous temples, 
and each temple with many 

idols, might truly be called the “land of 
graven images”; but China to-day might 
likewise be called the “land of -oppor- 
tunity.” No matter how numerous the 
priests and temples and idols, there is 
nothing more abundant here to-day than 
cpportunities. 

It is not at all an exaggeration to say 
that, hampered by lack of men and 
means from taking advantage 
of the present situation, we 
are simply compelled to dodge 
opportunities every day. At 
best this is not a very pleasant 
or encouraging pastime, and 
it is assured- 
ly a bad 
hia bit, tto 
form when 
in the ser- 
vice of the 
Giver of 
a11_ oppor- 
tunities for 
good. This 
much by 
way of pref- 
ace to an in- 
stance of 
t he oppor- 


tunities which are challenging the 
Church here in Nanking. 

Ever since the opening of revolution- 
ary operations in Nanking this city has 
been a centre of action. The new Re- 
publican Government was inaugurated 
here, and although under pressure of cir- 
cumstances the provisional capital was 
changed to Peking, Nanking is still the 
very heart of the new national life; and 
according to one high in authority it 
will eventually be the permanent capital* 
of the new China. Owing to the promi- 
nence of the city in this new 
movement many troops have 
been mobilized here, and 
many new 
societies 
—social- 
ists, suftra- 
gettes and 
the like— 
most of 
them mush- 
roo =m 
growths 
from the 
new liberty, 
have been 
estahb- 
lished here; 
with the re- 
Salts teat 
there is a 
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new spirit abroad in the city. It is also 
one of the few places of any size in 
China in which the abolition of the 
queue has been completely carried out; 
in the city of Nanking there is not a 
single person whose queue remains 
uncut. 

The outcome of al! this sudden prog- 
ress iS an enquiring attitude of mind 
on the part of the people, and a tendency 
to action in all cases in which their en- 
quiries have met with a convincing an- 
swer. The religious spirit is set deep in 
the heart of the Chinese—as in all the 
human race—and the new liberty is 
manifesting itself in this field along just 
such lines as one would naturally expect 
it to move. The first stage, in which we 
now are, and in which lies our great 
opportunity, comes when the people see 
and feel that an idol is a vain thing. 
In many and many an old temple in this 
city these gods that have for centuries 
held sway over the superstitious hearts 
of this people have been torn from their 
seats and smashed into bits with ham- 
mers. Some have been taken out into 
the streets, soaked with oil and burned. 
,In one ease a priest scraped the gold leaf 
from the idol which he had served and 
sold it for $18. In some of these tem- 
ples where there were hundreds of idols 
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not one of them remains. Some of the 
temples were especially popular places 
of worship, but now that the troops have 
smashed the gods and driven out the 
sellers of incense, paper money and 
other accessories of heathen worship, 
they are practically deserted by their 
former adherents and have all suffered 
a common fate; they have become bar- 
racks for the troops of the new republic. 
Our catechist visited one of the famous 
temples just after it had been smashed 
up by the troops, and among the rubbish 
of its former gods he found one little 
idol about six inches high, which he 
brought back and presented to me—the 
sole surviving god of the great Ch’eng 
Hua Temple. 

We, ourselves, possibly would not have 
desired this destruction of the idols, as 
some would, and indeed have said that 
it was done by the Christians, or at their 
instigation. It would have been better, 
perhaps, to let the temples and their 
gods gradually sink into a state of 
“innocuous desuetude,” thus. giving the 
Christian Church more time to spread 
her doctrine among the people; to better 
prepare the hearts of the people for a 
change of religion; to better prepare 
herself to meet the demands which such 
a general attitude of enquiry on the part 
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of the Chinese makes upon her re- 
sources. However, our wishes were not 
consulted by those at whose hands the 
idols have met their fate. They have 
created this opportunity for us, and now 
the question is, “What will we do with 
it?” 

With the resources at our command 
we are doing the best we can, but even 
our best does not touch the outermost 
edge of the problem which we are facing. 
With only a rented Chinese house, not 
large, and one eatechist to help us, we 
can make but a very tiny splash in this 
great river of opportunity which is in 
these days flowing slowly and inevitably 
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The thing which we Christians have 
been looking forward to, have sung about 
in our missionary hymns and _ have 
prayed for, is coming to pass. The 
heathen are turning away from their 
idols; the false gods are losing their 
hold upon the heart of the people. The 
heathen in his blindness no longer bows 
down to wood and stone. The words of 
the prophet Jeremiah are fulfilled: “It 
is the land of graven images, and they 
are mad upon their idols.” This is the 
Church’s opportunity. It is our prob- 
lem, and the whole Church, at home and 
on the field, must face it. It is a prob- 
lem which permits no spirit of procras- 
tination; we must choose without delay 
whether we will take it or leave it. 


THE MIRACLE AT TANANA 
By the Reverend Hudson Stuck, D.D. - 


past. Like conditions exist throughout 
China. 

OMETIMES it would seem that 

the printing of one article in 

Tue Sprrir or Missions may 

render imperative the printing 

of another. This is my excuse for so 


soon obtruding the mission at Tanana 
again. For a wonderful thing has hap- 
pened and I hasten to send word of it. 

In the May issue of THe Spirit oF 
Missions was a paper that was little 
else than a despairing ery wrung from 
me by the situation at Tanana. Year 
by year, from winter to summer and 
from summer to winter, as I have 
visited this place, a deepening sense of 
its progressive degeneration has come 
to me, until last winter I felt I could 
hold my peace no longer. The article 
was not in the least overdrawn or too 
highly colored. It stated facts frankly 
as they existed: it drew conclusions that 
seemed inevitable. But adverse conclu- 
sions are never inevitable when we are 
dealing with God’s work, and despair is 
never justified. 

Coming in, late in the winter season, 


over the trail from Valdez, Bishop Rowe 
passed through Fairbanks and Tanana 
and was able by quick travelling to visit 
the mission of St. John’s-in-the-Wilder- 
ness at the Allakaket on the Koyukuk 
River, and to return to Tanana before 
the break-up. So he “thawed out” at 
Tanana, as we say in Alaska, and thus 
spent about five weeks at the place. 
Alaskan phraseology sounds queer to 
those not familiar with it, and some- 
times strikes us who are familiar with 
i4 with a sense of its humorous incon- 
eruity. I remember the first question I 
asked the bishop when I met him at 
the Salchaket was “Are you going to 
thaw out inside, bishop?’ thinking that 
he might possi_ly design to return ta 
the coast over the trail. As I said it, 
I realized that a chechaco who should 
hear it might form an opinion of in- 
ternal rigidity, where all indeed is 
warmth and sympathy. 

It was by the power of his deep sym- 
pathy comhined with long experience of 
the native character that Bishop Rowe 
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was able to bring about the wonderful 
change in the native attitude that has 
taken place at Tanana. He began by 
regretfully and sorrowfully refusing to 
celebrate the Holy Communion for any 
of them at all. It had been refused to 
most of them for the past two years, 
but they were confident that when the 
bishop came it would be granted them 
again. Then there were frequent, al- 
most constant, meetings between him 
and the native men, with much discus- 
sion of the situation at Tanana and 
the doings of the past few years. Then, 
when the time was ripe, came the depo- 
sition of the old, weak-kneed chief and 
the election of a new one, and the set- 
ting up of a village council after the 
fashion of Eagle and Fort Yukon. 
Meanwhile many communal improve- 
ments had been instituted. The bishop 
himself started breaking ground for a 
large village garden, and soon all the 
men of the place were working hard, 
digging and fencing. New trails were 
made, and bridges over gullies repaired, 
new approaches to the river cut, and the 
graveyard was thoroughly cleaned up. 

But all this rousing of esprit du 
corps was but working up to the main 
question, the whiskey question. Unless 
the native sentiment could be aroused 
on this matter, all else would go for 
naught. I cannot tell just how it was 
done, the steps by which it was ap- 
proached, the arguments that were used. 
I wish I knew just how it was done. It 
was not by preaching at them or scold- 
ing them; it was not by penalties; it 
was not by browbeating and overbear- 
ing. I think it was done by the grace 
of God working through the love in the 
bishop’s heart. I think it was his deep 
sympathy with them and his deep sor- 
row at the evil report of them. They 
came back to him like children who 
have grieved their parents. They came 
over fully and enthusiastically. They 
resolved to drink no more intoxicating 
liquor of any sort and to set the law in 
motion against any who should break 
this pledge. They put notice in the 
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local paper warning the white men of 
the town of what they had done, and 
stating their resolve to lay information 
against any who should offer to give 
or sell them liquor. Then there was a 
joyful celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion and complete reconciliation. 

Speaking as a man may speak, I do 
not think anybody but the bishop could 
have done it. It took his long knowl- 
edge and wide experience; it took his 
gentleness and patience; it took pre- 
cisely his qualities of mind and heart. 
And it is because he has those qualities 
of mind and heart that he is so fully 
and admirably the bishop for Alaska. 

This is written three months after 
these things came to pass, and they 
hold yet. Some trouble there has been, 
but not among the men who entered into 
the compact. It has been chiefly 
among women and girls, tempted by 
white men. The great test will not 
come until the people are all assembled 
at Christmas time, feasting and mak- 
ing merry. 

The general situation has been fur- 
ther improved by putting an assistant 
district attorney in temporary residence 
at Tanana, and by the efforts of a spe- 
cial detective officer. As some sign of 
the difficulties that still compass us, of 
the devil’s net that is still spread for 
these native people, it may be mentioned 
that this special officer reported to the 
district attorney’s office a list of forty- 
three men, living in and around Tan- 
ana, who make the whole or a part of 
their living by peddling liquor to In- 
dians. It will be a long uphill fight yet 
that will call for vigilance and deter- 
mination, for these men will not readily 
yield up their easy source of liveli- 
hood. But we thank God and take 
courage. 

The bishop has transferred the Rey. 
L. H. Buisch here from Fairbanks, so 
there will be a clergyman in residence, 
and with his advice and backing we 
have good hope that the new chief and 
the council will be kept up to the high 
mark of their resolve. 
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A 10,000 FOOT VACATION 


By the Reverend Thornton fF. Turner 


Last summer the author of this article offered his vacation of six weeks 
to Bishop Brewster, of Western Colorado. Mest gladly the bishop put him in 
charge of Summit County, which lies at an elevation of 10,000 feet. So deeply 
interested was the writer in his experiences that he has sent us leaves from 
his journal, ‘‘chiefly in the hope,”’ he says, “that other city and Eastern clergy 
may be tempted to make a like venture with equally happy and refreshing 


results.”’ 


N Saturday, June 29th, the 
train on the narrow-gauge 
road curved and _ pitched 
around the slopes of the won- 

derful mountains, and drew into the 
Breckenridge station. That is the end 
of the line. My boy and I were met by 
Mr. F , who with every kindness 
saw us to the hotel. Sunday gave two 
opportunities to meet with the congre- 
gation of little St. John’s Church. It 
may be because they have church ser- 
vices so infrequently that these people 
seem to appreciate them more than we 
do at home. Afterwards we all shook 
hands at the door, and it was clear to 


me that we were going to have a very 
nice time together. 

Monday, July ist, was a large day. 
We pitched tent! Till we should be set- 
tled Mr. F—— eave himself to our ser- 
vice. With his counsel and help we 
selected the site for our camp, and drove 
our stakes upon a high bluff above the 
confluence of the Blue -River and a 
stream, cold and clear, which came down 
from the snowbhanks of “Peak Hight.” 
In the constant rushing sound of that 
water we made our home. 

“Camp Tenderfoot” looked toward the 
rising sun, as he came up over the 
shoulder of “Baldy.” Baldy, almost a 
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thousand feet higher than the Matter- 
horn—Baldy, sometimes gray, some- 
times mist-covered, sometimes brown 


and red, sometimes rosy in the twilight, 
looked back with us over the roofs of 
Breckenridge. On the other side of the 
valley, facing Baldy and at our back, 
were the white slopes of “Peak Hight.” 
These were to be seen above the pines 
against which our tent nestled; from a 
clearing behind us they looked closer 
still. The triple crest with its snows 
against the sky invited to meditation, 
and we called this serene reredos of our 
wild chapel the Mountain of the 
Trinity. 

Not on that first day did we realize 
all this grandeur and beauty. All this 
came later. Just now, at this first hour, 
with all our truck dumped about, it was 
a race with a coming shower. Oould 
we get our canvas up in time? For- 
tunately, we did. Things now under 
cover.and rain over, ingenuity was taxed 
to raise some sort of woodshed for an 
ever-ready supply of dry fuel, a wash- 
stand and some sort of shelving within 
the tent. We must also trench the tent. 


Primeval man, or some other of our 
predecessors, had been good enough to 
leave an old broken shovel and some 
weather-worn boards in the pine scrub 
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near by. “Swiss Family Robinson for 
ours,” cried the boy, and we set to work. 
“No sooner said than done,” would have 
been the words of that immortal tale, 
but in real life it is different. Neverthe- 
less we finished before dark, and then 
came supper. 

What a fine invention is the nest of 
camp pails; one for water, one for milk, 
one for perishable supplies, and two for 
use about the fire. Having no solder in 
their make-up, you can set them on the 
little camp grille, for your eggs, coffee 
and what not. And this grille with its 
four folding legs can be put over a fire 
anywhere. The thick smoke from cones 
and old pine boughs soon gives way to a 
bright blaze. Bread toasted on long 
willow sticks is fit for the gods. The 
soup is good; so is the dessert of cold 
fresh raspberries, with the “top of the 
milk” and sugar. After that day of set- 
tling there is an appetite! 

The fire dies down, and the darkness 
comes on. How Adam felt when the 
first night came, I don’t know—and he 
had no tent, more than likely! When 
night shuts down in the open, the last 
house half a mile or more back, the cow- 
bells tinkling on the hillside yonder, a 
pink tone on the tips of Baldy as the 
stars begin to appear, one is back in 
primitive days. 
Conscious of noth- 
ing more fearsome 
than those same 
cows and = sundry 
chipmunks, nature 
seems close; it is 
very mysterious, 
very beautiful. 
Then a_ farewell 
glance at the quar- 
tering moon, and 
with the tent flap 
tied one snuggles 
down into the 
sleeping bag. Al- 
most ‘before the 
third breath comes 
sleep—sleep so 
deep and long it 
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seems again the sleep of childhood. 

July 4th and 5th were high days in 
Breckenridge. All the world and his 
wife were out; not only from town but 
from up the gulch, and from the 
dredges. There was ore-shovelling, horse- 
racing and boy-burro racing on the 
street. These things took place between 
the snow flurries. It was cold—bitter. 
At the ball-grounds were baseball, 
broncho-busting, and contests in rock- 
drilling. In the latter one man holds 
the drill, and the other swings the ham- 
mer. As the hole gets deeper the shorter 
drills are exchanged for longer ones. 
This is not particularly difficult until 
the hole is‘of some depth. But imag- 
ine what it is to draw out a three-foot 
drill and insert one still longer, between 
the regular taps of the hammer! Yet it 
was done. and in fifteen minutes the 
winners went down into the granite 
forty and three-quarters inches! 

One day we gave a five o’clock tea at 
camp—more precisely it was a_ five 
o’clock coffee. Invitation from the 
chancel brought a little crowd two days 
later. Mr. B brought his mammoth 
coffee-pot and made fine coffee. Mrs. 
G contributed a large, hot loaf of 
gingerbread, which was a wonder! Not 
less to be desired was Mrs. B ’s jam! 


. 


There was bacon from the camp-fire and 
“toast to burn,” if you liked it that way; 
if not, just properly browned. Where 
could a mere man give a party and have 
such a response and such contributions 
from his guests? So we got acquainted 
in Breckenridge. 

We cannot stay to tell of the re- 
turned hospitality when we sat at real 
tables, of expeditions up into the moun- 
tains, of the views, wild and glorious, 
of the many other things which impress 
the Eastern stranger. The honesty, for 
instance. This is a country of unlocked 
doors. People go away for the day and 
leave the house open. During our mis- 
sionary jaunts to neighboring places 
only once was there evidence of a 
marauder. That evidence was the mark 
of two little teeth in the rasher of bacon. 


The oldest house in Breckenridge 
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The next time we put it in a tin out of 
brother chipmunk’s way. 

The miner is not to be understood on 
short acquaintance. It appears, how- 
ever, that, the first feverish days having 
passed, some have settled down to steady 
and systematic working of their claims, 
and some to the possession of two shirts, 
a pick, a hole in the ground, dim hopes 
and a job in another man’s diggings. 
That these men are brave, generous 
and kindly is evident, but the frequent 
facing of danger and the seven days in 
the dark, produce a reaction which often 
results in gambling and drunkenness. 
It makes a problem for the missionary. 

The meetings which were held in the 
little school-houses and union chapels 
were delightful. In the East we have 
things so comfortable and so entirely at 
hand that we are perhaps a bit spoiled. 

Certainly the attention and the respon- 
give faces, the hearty and earnest sing- 
ing, and the expressions of thanks for 
the service afterwards are refreshing. 

The character of the congregation is 
interesting. The burly man crowds his 
knees under the child’s school desk, the 
tanned young fellow from “the shovel,” 
three miles out, sits on the form against 
the wall, the mother with her baby on 
her arm gets a seat behind the stove, the 
crippled girl finds a place where she can 
put her crutches under her feet, and of 
course on the first row are the ever- 
bright faces of the children, It is 
a little company, but full of expect- 
ancy, and good to worship with. 


The Montezuma schoolhouse which serves as a chapel” 


A 10,000 Foot Vacation 


Throughout this region the general 
appeal of religion seems to have been 
to “come to Christ,” but it has stopped 
there. To his earnest inquirers St. Peter 
said, “Repent and be baptized every one 
of you.” But the Gospel which is deliv- 
ered in much of our land has appeard 
to stop before the second clause. So our 
little talks have often taken up the mes- 
sage at this point. In a little chapel one 
night, after a simple instruction along 
such lines to half a dozen girls of from 
fourteen to sixteen, I put this question: 

“How many of you have _ been 
baptized 2?” 

“T have,” said one, and only one. 

“But do not you others want to become 
members of Christ’s flock?” 

Amid murmurs of assent came one 
voice quietly and in my ear: “I have 
often wanted to, but I did not know how 
to go about it.” 

Only our faithful Church people, and 
a few others in this region, seem to have 
proper conceptions of giving. Common- 
ly the collection plate is regarded as but 
the extension of the mouth of the min- 
ister’s pocket. I was given a friendly 
hint that in a certain “camp” a preacher 
could always get a good collection. Yet 
even in this giving there is no lack of 
good intention. 

So sped the short six weeks of our 
stay in this fascinating country, among 
a people who really want to “come to 
Christ” if they but knew the way. They 
could be won to love and 
follow the Church’s way 
‘if we were more diligent 
in doing our duty to- 
ward them. 


Vacation is over at | 
last. Good-by, clean lit- 
tle Dillon, Montezuma 


in the clouds, and Breck- 
enridge on the Blue! 
We wave from the car 
platform; but we have 
left something of us be- 
hind in this valley up 
close to the sky; so we 
shall only say, “Till we 
meet again!” 


THE CHURCH IN A COLLEGE TOWN 


S one journeys through New 
Mexico from Albuquerque to 
El Paso on the Santa Fé, soon 
after leaving Las Cruces his 
attention is attracted by a handsome 
brick church, not far from the railroad, 
about a quarter of a mile from Mesilla 
Park station. A little further east, just 
under the shadow of the Organ Moun- 
tains his eye falls upon a large group 
of buildings, one of them especially con- 
spicuous by its large central dome. 
The church is the new St. James’s 
chureh, the corner-stone of which was 
laid on October 29th, 1911—a date long 
to be remembered by the entire com- 
munity, for it was a most impressive 
sight to see the long procession, led by 
the vested choir of forty-four members, 
singing “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” 
as they marched from the old church to 
the site of the new. 
The group of buildings referred to is 
that of the State College, which, for 


«© Marching 
from the old 
church to the 
site of the new” 


more than fifteen years, bore the title of 
the “New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts.” On April 1st of 
this year it became the “State College of 
New Mexico.” 

Three days previous to this renaming 
the first service was held in the new St. 
James’s Church. The little adobe 
church, with its seating capacity of 100, 
including the twenty choir members, 
had grown into a large brick structure, 
with room for more than 300. 

The relation between St. James’s 
Church and the State College of New 
Mexico cannot be better expressed than 
by the words of Dr. W. E. Garrison, the 
president of the college. He says: “St. 
James’s Episcopal Church, which is lo- 
eated close to the grounds of the New 
Mexico State College, has, under the 
ministry of the Rev. Hunter Lewis, 
come to sustain a peculiarly close and 
helpful relation to the college. Mr. 
Lewis has come to be considered a sort 
of official college pas- 
tor; has entered heart- 
ily into the various 
phases of the college 
life, and has made 
himself greatly be- 
loved by the student 
body generally. I re- 
gard his work and that 
of the church for 
which he ministers as 
of the greatest pos- 
sible value 
to the in- 
stitution.” 

Soon 
after the 
opening of 
the college, 
this session, 
t he Rev. 
Mr. Lewis 
was invited 
to speak to 
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THE MORNING CHOIR 


the students and faculty in general as- 
sembly. He was introduced by Dr. 
Garrison as “the unpaid member of the 
faculty.” 

The beginning of this work dates 
back to 1875, when Bishop Adams, now 
of the Diocese of Easton, was in charge. 
At that time an adobe mission house 
was built in “Old Mesilla,” about two 
miles west of Mesilla Park. Old Me- 
silla has been for nearly 250 years an 
historic landmark of New Mexico and 
is associated with the name of “Billy 
the Kid.” 

For many years it was impossible to 
send a clergyman to the mission, and 
services were conducted every Sunday 
by one of New Mexico’s staunch lay- 
men, Mr. George D. Bowman, whose 
death occurred in 1903. 


THE NEW ST. JAMES’S CHURCH 


THE EVENING CHOIR 


Through his work and that of a de- 
voted OChurchwoman a Sunday-school 
and mission school were maintained, 
and many of the children were brought 
to baptism and confirmation. The Rev. 
Henry Forrester and the Rev. Joseph 
McConnell also made their contribution 
to the progress of the work. The first 
St. James’s Church, now St. James’s 
Parish House, was built by the Rev. Mr. 
McConnell. 

The Rev. Hunter Lewis has been in 
charge since 1905. During the past 
seven years 195 have been added 
by baptism, and 154 by  confirma- 
tion. Three years ago Bishop Ken- 
drick confirmed thirty-six persons, the 
largest class ever presented in New 
Mexico. Thirty-one of them were college 
students. 

An important feature 
of the work is that 
of the St. James’s 
boy choir, now composed 
of sixty members. The 
ehoir organization num- 
bers 225 boys, from dif- 
ferent parts of New 
Mexico—sons of the lead- 
ing citizens of the new 
state. In the new church 
is a memorial window, 
erected by the members 
of the choir, in memory 
of the eight young men 
who have passed away. 


THE NEW ENTRANCE TO ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY, SHANGHAI 


Heretofore the University has been without proper access to the highway. 


The purchase of 


the new property made this impressive approach possible 


A VENTURE OF FAITH 


HE Rev. Dr. Pott, of St. John’s 
University, Shanghai, writing 
about the great advantage that 
the purchase of the Unkaza 
property in February, 1911, 

has been to St. John’s, says that among 
other things it has done the following: 

1. It has given us a new library. 

2. It has given me a residence. 

3. It has given Mr. and Mrs. Ely* a 
residence. 

4. It has given us a new parade 
ground. 

5. It has enabled us to remove our 
dispensary to a more convenient site. 

6. It has given us a splendid en- 
trance instead of the old winding lane. 

7. It has secured us from being 
hemmed in by factories and Chinese 
buildings. 


* Mr. Ely is a young New York engineer, who, 
in the course of a journey around the world, 
has consented to spend a year or more teaching 
at St. John’s at his own charges. 


8. It has given us room in which to 
expand. 

9. It has given us the most beauti- 
ful campus of any college in China. 

10. It has raised our prestige in the 
eyes of the Chinese. 

The Unkaza property cost $81,000. 
The Board of Missions did not have the 
money in hand to make the purchase, 
but the case was so urgent and failure 
to purchase would have had such disas- 
trous consequences that it departed from 
its usual practice and incurred a debt 
to seeure the property. Of the $81,000 
about $21,000 has already been provided, 
leaving a debt of $60,000. Of this 
amount $50,000 is being carried as a 
loan from a Shanghai bank, and $10,000 
was advanced by the Board of Missions. 
American business men who have 
visited St. John’s and know the facts 
unqualifiedly commend the Board for its 
venture of faith in securing the prop- 
erty. Will our people at home help the 
Beard to wipe out the debt? 
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THE 


GREATEST PRESENT 


NEED 


The following communication from the Executive Committee of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement emphasizes a most important feature of present 


missionary conditions. 


Without doubt this organization has done much to 


make people feel that missionary enterprises were likely to be conducted 


upon a business basis. 


However admirable this may be, we certainly need 


to be reminded that success in this work comes not “‘by might nor by power, 


but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 


It is good to hear representative 


laymen speak as earnestly on this point as do the men who send out the fol- 
lowing message to the Christian men of North America. 


HE Executive Committee of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment ventures to request the 
missionary agencies of the 

Churches to set afresh before the Chris- 
tian men of North America the funda- 
mental need of a new life of prayer in 
connection with the work of missions as 
the providence of God is now pressing 
that work upon the Christian Church. 
It is clear that the missions of Chris- 
tianity in foreign lands are moving for- 
ward with widening success, evidenced 
in the increased membership of the na- 
tive churches and their advancement in 
self-dependence and vitality, and in the 
pervasion of the life about them by 
Christian principles. For this we re- 
joice and thank God. It is clear also 
that the missionary interest at home has 
become more intelligent and sympathetic 
and that it is more widely diffused than 
ever before. For this also we rejoice and 
give thanks. It is clear further that 
God is stirring the nations as they have 
not been stirred before in our time and 
that the mind and heart of the non- 
Christian world have been opened to the 
entrance of the Gospel as they have not 
been openel before at any time. For 
this we rejoice and give God thanks. 
But it is also clear that neither the 
measure of our effort abroad nor the 
depth of our missionary interest at home 
is sufficient to deal with the present 
emergency or to ensure the immediate 
discharge of the duty of the Church of 
our generation to the non-Christian 
world. Something more is needed. We 
do not believe that it is primarily more 
opportunity for knowledge of missions 
or more evidence of the efficiency and 
divine warrant of the missionary en- 
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terprise. What is needed is a great ex- 
pansion of the volume of our effort 
which will make it adequate to cope 
with our task. And even more, there is 
need of a deep and transforming inva- 
sion of our Christian character and ser- 
vice by the love of Christ and by the 
sacrificial life to which we are ealled 
by the cross. 

The Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
has sought for six years to awaken the 
laymen of the American and Canadian 
Churches to their missionary duty, and 
its experience has convinced it that the 
greatest need of the present hour is not 
organization or education or agitation, 
but prayer and the depth of life in God 
which flows from prayer and from which 
prayer flows. And the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Movement appeals to the 
missionary boards and societies to lay 
before the churches which they repre- 
sent this supreme and primary need in 
the hope that the men of all the com- 
munions may come to God in the de- 
votion of a richer love and a fuller faith 
and in the actual practice of believing 
and persistent prayer, and that the un- 
withholding and sacrificial devotion of 
our lives may be given to Him whom 
we call Lord and to the accomplishment 
of His will for the evangelization of the 
world. 


1 


HE vice-chancellor of the Bombay 
ac University, an orthodox Hindu, is 
eredited with saying: “India is being 
converted; Christian ideas are slowly 
but surely permeating every Hindu 
society and modifying every phase of 
Hindu thought.” 


A CHURCH TENT IN NORTH TEXAS 


HE Mis- 
slonary 

District 

of North 

Texas presents 
some difficult prob- 
lems. it must 
find a way to min- 
ister to its 500 
communicants re- 
siding in thirty- 


five different places 
over an area of 
77,000 square 
miles. The clergy 
in the two parishes and three large mis- 
sions do what is possible in their vicinity, 
but the work in the scattered places must 
depend upon the two archdeacons. 

They are bending every effort and 
using every agency possible to make 
known the Church’s teachings to her 
members and strengthen the Church’s 
position in this pioneer country, in 
which it is impossible to erect permanent 
buildings in every place where only a 
few communicants reside. 

To overcome the many difficulties of 


Archdeacon Weary 


this work, the idea of a “Church Tent? 
was conceived by Archdeacon Weary, 
who was the first general missionary in 
the Panhandle of northwest Texas. The 
designs and plans were made, the neces- 
sary amount of money collected, and 
the tent went into commission at the end 
of July this year. 

It is made of the best army canvas 
with porch, nave and chancel, size 60x30. 
Forty comfortable pews with canvas 
seats accommodate 240 persons. There 
is a portable altar with ornaments, and 
a folding organ, so that we have a neat 
and comfortable church, in every way 
fully equipped. 

Among the many unorganized mis- 
sions, Sweetwater, a town of 5,000 peo- 
ple, with only a few communicants, was 
chosen by the bishop for the first mis- 
sion in the tent. This station is in the 
southern part of the district under the 
eare of Archdeacon Seaman. Archdea- 
con Weary was asked to hold the first 
service and give the tent its first trial. 
‘Arrived at Sweetwater, on a day when 
the thermometer registered 102 degrees, 
these two men set themselves to arouse 
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Another view of the tent 


the town from its indifference, which in 
some cases became opposition. The 
opening service was held on a Saturday, 
July ist, with a small attendance. 
Three services were held on Sunday, 
with an increasing attendance. Instruc- 
tions and the question-box furnished a 
rare opportunity for the giving of 
clearer and better understanding of the 
truth as taught by the Church. Not 
only many strangers who attended the 
services but Church members themselves 
testified to this. Daily attendance at 
each service increased until the full 
capacity of the tent was taxed. The last 
services, on the following Sunday, were 
a fitting climax to the week. Only a 
serious purpose could have brought the 
people out in the fiercely burning heat 
of that day, yet they came to render 
thanksgiving, indifferent 
no longer. The tent had 
become a_ tabernacle 
from which God spake 
‘to them. Hearts had 
been touched and many 
expressed themselves as 
being desirous of becom- 
ing “Church members.” 

Satisfied with the suc- 
cess of the mission at 
Sweetwater, Bishop 
Temple gave the word to 
advance on Coleman, an- 
other missionary station 
in the southern district. 
Here the conditions un- 


A Church Tent in North Texas 


der which the two archdeacons worked 
were similar to those at Sweetwater. At 
first indifference, followed by curiosity, 
merging into earnest interest, and finally 
conviction; the Church’s teachings were 
all-sufficient for every need of man 
under any and every condition; not a 
tonic while the excitement lasts, but a 
permanent benefit. 

The result of the campaigns at Sweet- 
water and Coleman fully proved the use- 
fulness of the Church tent as a means 
for extending the Kingdom in ‘North 
Texas. 

|| 


PUBLICATION NOTICE 


OR the fourth time there issues 
from the office of the Alaskan 
Churchman, at Haverford, Penn., “The 
Alaskan Ohurchman Calendar.” This 
calendar has in past years attracted wide 
interest and has proved itself an ad- 
mirable Christmas gift for many who 
desire not only to help the cause of mis- 
sions themselves, but to interest their 
friends therein. Any profits of the sale 
will help the mission work in Alaska. 
The price of the calendar is 50 cents. 


{ 


HE Office of Prayer for Missions is 
used daily at the national Cathe- 
dral in Washington. 


INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH TENT 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Bishop McKim, writing before the death of the 
late Emperor of Japan about his illness, says: 


HE serious illness of the emperor 
has filled the Japanese people with 
anxiety and distress. The bishops have 
set forth a prayer to be used at all pub- 
lie services of the Church and in private 
and family devotions. I called at the 
Imperial Household Department, and, as 
Bishop of the District of Tokyo, ex- 
pressed sympathy with the Imperial 
sufferer and assured the chief secretary 
that the fervent prayers of all Chris- 
tians were being offered daily to Al- 
mighty God for the recovery of his 
majesty. He listened with tears in his 
eyes, and said it would give him pleasure 
to tell this to his majesty. I then 
ealled upon the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and tendered the sympathy of 
the Church in America. The religious 
impulses of the people have been quick- 
ened by this illness of the emperor and 
the shrines and temples are thronged 
with unwonted crowds of worshippers. 


1 


On Monday, September 23d, All Saints’ Church, 
Pontiac, Mich., celebrated its seventy-fifth 
anniversary. At the close of that week the 
rector wrote this letter to the Treasurer of the 
Board: 


HEN the church was organized 
and for some years after it 
was the recipient of an appropriation 
of $100 a year toward the salary of the 
rector. At the celebration on Monday 
the church was consecrated, and IJ asked 
the congregation, as a thank-offering, to 
give at least $100 to Church extension. 
The offering amounted to $106, which I 
am enclosing herewith. Twenty-five dol- 
lars I would like to have applied on the 
©. D. Williams scholarship in St. John’s 
School, Cape Mount, Africa, for the year 
1918; the balance to go for general mis- 
sions. We shall try and make this ad- 
ditional to the apportionment which the 
parish has usually given. 


1 
EONARD Hall, South Bethlehem, 


Penn., named in loving mem- 
ory of the former great-hearted Bish- 


op of Utah and Nevada, embodies 
a cherished plan of his dear friend 
Bishop Talbot. It is a home for lay- 
readers and postulants looking toward 
Holy Orders. Situated practically at 
the doors of Lehigh University, it offers 
its inmates a remarkable educational 
opportunity. According to Bishop Tal- 
bot’s plan it also becomes a centre for 
active missionary work in the diocese, 
its students going out into the nearby 
towns and making the Church known 
there. The Hall is already well filled 
and promises to do an important work. 


f 


HE fifth annual meeting of the 
Medical Missionary Conference 
will be held at the Sanitarium, Battle 
Creek, Mich., beginning December 31st, 
and holding over January 3d. These 
conferences occupy a field by themselves, 
having for their chief object the encour- 
agement of the medical branch of mis- 
sionary work. A very cordial invitation 
is extended to all Christian missionaries 
to attend this conference. All members 
are to be entertained free for one week 
by the institution. Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to The Medical Missionary, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


1 


NN connection with the World’s Sun- 
| day-school Association, there has 
been developed a most interesting de- 
partment, “For Utilizing of Waste 
Material.” The Rev. Samuel D. Price, 
1416 Maller Building, Chicago, Il., is 
its superintendent. The purpose is to 
gather from those who have an excess in 
order to supply those who are in need. 
The Sunday-schools of America have 
supplies which are useless to them, but 
which might be made serviceable in for- 
eign fields. These are usually thrown 
away or destroyed. The same is true of 
many city schools, which might give of 
their overplus to provide the needs of 
country schools. We recently had a 
practical illustration of this when one 
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of our missionaries in Liberia needed a 
second-hand organ. The instrument was 
promptly supplied through this Depart- 
ment for Utilizing Waste Material, and 
the church which gave it was glad to be 
able to make a contribution to the work 
of the foreign field. Without doubt the 
department has a good economic basis 
for its activity. We shall be interested 
to see how the matter can be worked out. 


1 
N the afternoon of September 23d 
was held the dedication of the new 
divinity-school in Tokyo and the bless- 
ing of the building and its rooms. 

This “Central Theological College,” as 
the English eall it, or “Church Divinity- 
school,” as it is known to the Japanese, 
was started last year in temporary build- 
ings in the city. Readers of Tue Spirit 
or Misstons will remember that the new 
buildings have been built with funds 
from the English Thank-offering made 
several years ago. 

On account of the national mourning 
the opening ceremony was conducted on 
a quiet scale, only the clergy and work- 
ers, men and women, being asked; but a 
goodly number of these were gathered 
in the assembly hall for the occasion. 

The services were conducted by Bish- 
ops McKim of Tokyo, Cecil of South 
Tokyo, and Foss of Osaka, who were in 
their robes and accompanied by their 
chaplains, After a short form of service 
the bishops, followed by the faculty and 
students of the school, went in procession 
through the building, blessing class- 
rooms, living-rooms and dormitory. 

Following the exercises the visitors 
were served with tea in the refectory, 
and invited to inspect the buildings. 
These are of wood, the main building 
being in Tudor Gothic style, fitted and 
furnished simply and in excellent taste. 
The dormitory adjoining has bedrooms 
in Japanese style and living rooms with 
chairs and tables for these up-to-date 
young men. 

In the grounds are four houses for 
Japanese professors, and two for the 
foreign professors whom they hope to 


News and Notes 


get from England and America. Space 
is provided for a chapel and library 
when the necessary funds are in hand, 
and there is ample room for garden and 
recreation ground. 

The school has now sixteen students, 
eight from the dioceses of the Ameri- 
can mission. Fourteen of these sixteen 
received their academic training in St. 
Paul’s College. St. Paul’s is the Ameri- 
ean contribution to this union, and its 
buildings are to be erected on what is 
now a nice green field directly opposite 
the divinity-school. 


1 
ISHOP FUNSTEN, of Idaho, says: 


“Our work is progressing, as may 
be seen from the fact that twelve years 
ago we gave for self-support less than 
$5,000 and last year $40,000. When 
Bishop Tuttle left here in 1886 we had 
five buildings and perhaps $10,000 worth 
of property. Now we have ninety build- 
ings and perhaps $500,000 worth of 
property.” 

1 


HE Rev. Dr. Pott, president of St. 
John’s University, Shanghai, writ- 
ing on September 5th, in the midst of 
preparations for the autumn reopening, 
says: “Prospects seem bright and we are 
still besieged by applicants whom we 
have to turn away for lack of aceommo- 
dation.” 
| 


HE Church in the Missionary Dis- 
trict of Hankow is a self-propa- 
gating Church. It has its own board 
of missions whose representatives have 
gone into the western part of the dis- 
trict to Shihnan-Fu, a city nine days’ 
journey over mountainous country from 
Ichang. A mission has been established 
there in charge of one of the more ex- 
perienced Chinese clergy of the district 
with two colporteurs assisting him. 
Shihnan-Fu is the centre of government 
for a district containing a million souls 
for whom it is said no other missionary 
work is being done. 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT 


HREE years ago the people of St. 
Augustine’s Mission, Rhinelander, 
Wis., gave $29 as their offering for gen- 
eral missions. A little over a year ago 
a canvass was made and the weekly of- 
fering plan was adopted. For the year 
just closed St. Augustine’s has given 
$184—$11 more than its apportion- 
ment. No other congregation within the 
diocese came within $75 of this amount, 
although several of them have many 
more communicants than St. Augus- 
tine’s. The congregation planned its 
work systematically and then worked the 
plan vigorously. 
|| 


AST winter St. Matthew’s Mission, 
Brooklyn Manor, introduced the 
weekly offering plan through the duplex 
envelope. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the mission, it closed its finan- 
cial year without a debt. Although it 
had never before given for general mis- 
sions, the congregation made a _ begin- 
ning this year. Pledges amounting to 
$300 were secured for missions. Fifty 
dollars have already been paid in on ac- 
count of the new apportionment for 
1912-13. These results the rector says 
are entirely due to the canvass and the 
weekly offering. 
1 


THE FORWARD MOVE- 
MENT METHODS IN A 
SUBURBAN PARISH 


By tHe Reverenp Epwin A. WHITE, 
p.p., CuHrist CHurcH, BLoom- 
FIELD, N. J. 


VER since the days when “there 
arose a murmuring of _ the 
Grecians against the Hebrews because 
their widows were neglected in the daily 
ministrations” the Church has found 
that some kind of machinery was neces- 
sary for a well-ordered financial system. 
The question is, what kind of machinery 
is the best? It must be practical and 


efficient, and as little in evidence as pos- 
sible. As some one has said, “Creak- 
ing machinery is bad anywhere, but par- 
ticularly in the Church.” 

After experimenting with various 
kinds of machinery for raising money 
for Church extension, and with only in- 
different success, we decided, more than 
a year ago, to try the every-member 
canvass, and the duplex envelope sys- 
tem. The results have more than justi- 
fied the claims made for this system. 
Before its adoption we had never been 
able to meet our apportionment for gen- 
eral missions. We had had missionary 
sermons, missionary addresses by mis- 
sionary bishops, personal letters with 
missionary literature and missionary 
envelopes sent to every member of the 
parish, and yet the largest sum we had 
ever given for general missions in any 
one year was $300. 

This year through the “every-member 
canvass” and the “duplex envelope sys- 
tem,” we have had _ subscribed for 
Church extension $1,500, and one-half 
of our apportionment for the present 
fiscal year was in the hands of the treas- 
urer of the Board of Missions before 
January Ist. 

For several years we had used the 
weekly offering envelope system for par- 
ish expenses, and the fear was expressed 
that the giving of so large an amount 
for others would lessen the amount 
given for our own parish needs. That 
fear proved entirely groundless. While 
no pledges were asked for parish support, 
the use of the duplex envelopes has in- 
creased the amount received for current 
expenses through the envelope system 
over 50 per cent. The side of the du- 
plex envelope marked “For Ourselves” 
made its own appeal. Our experience 
has firmly convinced us that the use of 
the duplex envelope system is the most 
practical and efficient method for se- 
curing offerings for Church extension 
and for current expenses as well. 
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THE EVERY-MEMBER 


CANVASS 


The Forward Movement 


IN A DEBT- 


BURDENED PARISH 
By T. J. Danner, JR. 


RAYERFUL consideration, careful 
preparation, and a wise selection 
of the men to do the work, are the most 
important factors in conducting a suc- 
cessful every-member canvass. When 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
reached Pittsburgh, nearly three years 
ago, St. Stephen’s entered into the 
spirit of the movement. A missionary 
committee was promptly appointed and 
a missionary lecture class started. 

A preliminary canvass was made 
which considerably increased the offer- 
ings for missions, but did not accom- 
plish results that satisfied us. Last 
winter it was determined to make an- 
other canvass. Our committee organi- 
zation was perfected, and on the Sun- 
day morning before the canvass began 
the members of the committee were 
called to the chancel, and in the presence 
of the congregation were commissioned 
by the rector to go throughout the par- 
ish, telling of the work to be done with- 
in the parish and in the world beyond, 
and asking all to make their subscrip- 
tions for Church support and Church 
extension on the weekly basis. 

At a meeting held prior to the every- 
member canvass it was suggested and 
agreed to by the vestry, that if the 
results totalled the combined amount of 
pew rents and pledges then in force, the 
renting of pews would be discontinued 
and St. Stephen’s become a free church. 
Naturally there was some anxiety as to 
the advisability of taking this step, but 
when on Easter morning it was an- 
nounced by our rector that the results of 
the canvass had up to that time ex- 
ceeded our previous income by about 
$2,000, it was with much joy and glad- 
ness that he declared St. Stephen’s 
Church free. 

The amount pledged for missions 
shows an increase of over 300 per cent. 
In the year before the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement reached Pittsburgh, 
the best efforts of the rector succeeded 


only in securing offerings of $117 from 
the congregation. For the year which 
closed on August 31st, our offerings 
were $531. This amount, it must be 
remembered, represents gifts for only a 
part of the year, since our canvass was 
not completed until more than half of 
the fiscal year of the Board of Missions 
had passed. For this year, we expect to 
be able to give not only the full appor- 
tionment for general missions and more, 
but to take our share in diocesan and 
local missionary work. . 

‘One of the striking results of the can- 
vass has been the great increase in the 
number of people giving regularly. Be- 
fore the canvass was made 45 per cent. 
of our parishioners were regular con- 
tributors. When we compared those 
figures with a good many other parishes, 
we thought we were doing well. To- 
day, however, 85 per cent. of the parish- 
ioners are subscribing for the support of 
the Church and for the extension of the 
Church. With a few exceptions, they 
are giving weekly, through that most 
valuable system, the duplex envelope. 

Pledges ranging from 1 cent to 10 
cents a week total over $500 per year 
for missions, and over $800 per year for 
current expenses. It has been said that 
if you take care of the little things, 
the big things will take care of them- 
selves. It is directly due to the small 
pledges that we can to-day not only 
promptly meet all our obligations, both 
within and without the parish, but we 
recently made a modest reduction on the 
mortgage debt. This latter has been a 
burden and handicap to the parish for 
years, as it has been taking over $2,400 
a year for interest alone. It is no credit 
to a church or individual to pay its 
honest debts, hence in our solicitations 
the missionary spirit or the helping of 
others was ever kept before our people. 
We take satisfaction in the knowledge 
that as a church, burdened with a debt 
of over $40,000, we are not only paying 
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our way, but will contribute, we hope, 
not less than $1,500 annually to the 
cause of missions generally. 

When we think and talk about an 
every-member canvass, it is ordinarily 
in connection with the financial end. 
The crying need in every church to-day 
is not so much for money as it is for 
loyal and honest service from members 
generally, who have pledged to fight 
under Christ’s banner, and not to leave 
it for a corporal’s guard, which is the 
condition in almost every parish. Work 
and pray, and the money will come— 
not money to be spent on our own aims 
and needs alone, but sufficient to do 
that and at the same time help make 
it possible for the Gospel to be preached 
in all the world. 

Our experience in St. Stephen’s is a 
true illustration of these facts. No 
more loyal or hard-working parish ever 
existed, and during these years in which 
it has been so burdened, discourage- 
ment was not thought of. To-day in- 
stead of a few we have many men ac- 
tively engaged in the work of the parish, 
and these have been enlisted through 
the Forward Movement, and the every- 
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member canvass. It has undoubtedly 
increased our attendance at church ser- 
vices. It is surprising how cordially 
our canvassers were received, and how 
willing and glad our people were to dis- 
cuss the interests of the Church, and 
particularly those who are small givers, 
and who are generally overlooked. 

Lastly it makes a true worker of the 
canvasser himself; it sets him thinking 
and makes him realize how little he 
has done in the past for the cause he 
represents: and when he thinks he starts 
to work in earnest. It is absolutely im- 
possible to estimate the all-round good 
that an every-member canvass does for 
a parish. I repeat, that in selecting 
men for the work, as far as possible 


tactful men should be used. Careful 
preparation should be made, and in 
making appeals ever instil into the 


hearts and minds of the people that it is 
NOT 


“How much of our money will we give 
to the Lord?’ 


BUT 


“How much of the Lord’s money will 
we keep for ourselves?” 


ORGANIZING A DIOCESE FOR MISSIONARY CO-OPERATION 


HE experience of the Diocese of 

_ Maine illustrates what can be ac- 
complished in organizing a whole dio- 
cese for efficient missionary support. 
Early in 1911, Bishop Codman, acting 
upon, the request of the Board of Mis- 
sions in its message of Advent, 1910, 
appointed a diocesan missionary com- 
mittee of clergymen and laymen. 

At the convention in May, 1911, a 
resolution was adopted recommending 
that the systematic offering and personal 
canvass for missions, together with the 
weekly duplex envelope, should be used 
in the various parishes and missions 
throughout the diocese. 

The missionary committee settled 
down to steady work in enlisting the 
co-operation of the clergy and laity 
throughout the diocese. Emphasis was 
laid upon the importance of forming 
congregational committees, supplying 


missionary information, making the 
every-member canvass and introducing 
the plan of weekly giving. The bearing 
of these methods upon efficient service 
for the extension of the Kingdom was 
constantly stressed. The matter of the 
amount of money to be raised immedi- 
ately was not lost sight of, but was kept 
in a secondary place. Sub-committees 
of the diocesan committee visited a 
number of the main parishes and mis- 
sions and helped to organize congrega- 
tional committees and to start the every- 
member canvass. 

The committee in summarizing some 
of the results of its first year’s work 
says: 

“There are now thirty parishes and 
missions in Maine using the duplex en- 
velope, but of these only eleven have 
had the real every-member canvass by 
a lay committee. 
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“Some of our smallest mission sta- 
tions are using the duplex, e.g., nearly 
all the missions on Mt. Desert Island. 
In fact the system has shown itself 
fitted to all kinds of places, from old St. 
Stephen’s, Portland, where with a regu- 
lation every-member canvass and duplex 
system there has been pledged to mis- 
sions this year $400, all the way to lit- 
tle new Milo with its thirteen communi- 
cants, where every subscriber to local ex- 
penses except one has pledged on the 
missions side of the envelopes and where, 
instead of paying the $5 apportionment, 
they have already sent in $32.62. 

“Eleven other places have also ex- 
ceeded their apportionment. Of course 
the duplex and every-member canvass 
method has not been working long 
enough in most places in Maine to show 
its full value. 

“There remain only two, or perhaps 
three places, which are still cutting down 
their parochial funds and depriving the 
people of the sacred privilege of giving 
specifically to the Church’s mission, by 
using the antiquated method of paying 
the apportionment out of the regular 
parochial offerings. 

“However there are still, we regret to 
say, even where they are using the du- 
plex, some treasurers—yes, actually one 
or two clergy—who cannot get it through 
their heads that the apportionment is 
not an assessment, like the episcopate 
fund or the convention expenses, but 
merely a minimum mark set in theory 
for business convenience. Of course the 
rightful unit of subscription to the sup- 
port of the Church’s mission is not the 
parish but the individual. Again there 
are actually cases of treasurers in 
Maine who, after the full amount of the 
apportionment has been paid, wish to 
hold further subscriptions to missions 
for the next year’s payment. It is hoped 
that they are not allowed to persist in 
such misappropriation of designated 
funds.” 

Commenting upon the importance of 
the every-member canvass, the commit- 
tee says: 

“Although the duplex envelope sys- 
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tem has been very generally adopted in 
Maine, yet in a number of instances its 
essential adjunct, an every-member can- 
vass by a committee of lay people, has 
not been made. Perhaps in some very 
small missions it is really necessary for 
the priest to make the canvass himself, 
but certainly in most cases, as all ex- 
perts testify, only partial results can be 
expected unless the canvass is made by 
a lay committee. Your commission 
strongly advises this where it has not 
been tried. 

“We also recommend that it is ex- 
tremely important to repeat the canvass 
each year, not only to discover new sub- 
seribers, but also to clinch and continue 
the interest excited by the use of the 
envelopes through the previous year. 

“Another very important point to 
which your commission wishes to call 
the attention of the treasurers is: pay 
into the treasury in New York regular 
instalments; do not wait till the end of 
the year. The reason is obvious, both 
of the advisability of such method of 
payment and also of the neglect of it. 
Only about ten of our churches are pay- 
ing in regular instalments. 

“For the future work of this commis- 
sion, we would suggest action along the 
lines of the Massachusetts Commission 
on general missions, viz.: 

1. That the commission under- 
take, before September 1st, to en- 
courage those missions and par- 
ishes which are still behind in 
their apportionment to general 
missions at least to complete it. 

2. That the commission under- 
take to furnish, when so_ re- 
quested by the rector or priest in 
charge, a priest and laymen to 
visit the place and give their per- 
sonal assistance. 

“We have not tried to gather statistics 
on the amount of missionary education 
in. Maine, nor of the number of prayers 
said for the Church’s mission, and we 
trust it is needless to add that without 
constant attention to both these funda- 
mentals mere systems and canvasses are 
of little use.” 
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Intimate and Informal Messages from the Field 


Bishop Graves sends this paragraph from an 
English paper published in Shanghai: 


HE prohibition of one form of wor- 
ship after another by the govern- 
ment in order to work toward gradual 
abolition of idolatry is receiving much 
attention from the people. The more 
reasonable class are in favor of aboli- 
tion, but cannot see how they may meet 
the economic and social problems that 
must come up after it is done. The 
manufacturing of incense sticks, can- 
dies and the like used in worship has 
formed a great industry and is giving 
employment to thousands of men, women 
and children. What a people would do 
without some sort of a religion will also 
be a big) problem. 

In commenting upon these state- 
ments, Bishop Graves says: “The thing 
is not stated very clearly. The revo- 
lutionaries have turned the idols out of 
temples in order to use them for bar- 
racks, etc. In other cases there has been 
an attempt to use them as schools while 
funds lasted. Again the people have 
probably had a feeling that the gods 
(over whom the Emperor has always 
been supreme, with power to promote or 
degrade them) belonged to ‘the late 
dynasty’ and needed to be changed. 
Many of the revolutionaries have no be- 
lief at all. No one has money to spend 
on incense and candles just now. And 
so it comes to pass that the large class 
which gained its living by the manu- 
facture of incense, candles, idols and 
paper money has no work or very little. 
I was told that in Hangchow many thou- 
sands of them were starving. There is 
something worse than idolatry,—blank 
materialism and swinish selfishness, and 
that is the creed of a good many in 
China. The idols may perish but that 
ancient idol, man himself, receives his 
hecatombs as of old. 

“Surely there might be men at home 
who can be stirred by such a situation 
as exists here.” 


The Rey. H. E. Studley, of Manila, commenting . 
on the successful government effort to con- 
tro] the opium traffic, says: 


HAT curse has been driven into the 
most secret of hiding places, an1 
I have neither seen nor smelt opium for 
many months, although I am moving 
about among non-Christians as well as 
Roman and Protestant Chinese every 
day. I am told that when the dens at- 
tempt to do any business it is between 
midnight and dawn. To quote the words 
of a secret service man to me last week: 
“We have them on the run now.” 


* 
* 


President Pott, of St. John’s University, Shang- 
hai, says: 


NOTHER examination is to ke held 
for sending students to the United 
States, and it looks as if we might lose 
quite a number of collegians this year. 
In one way this is somewhat discourag- 
ing, for it will mean a falling off in the 
number of our advanced students. The 
members of the faculty all agree with 
me that we ought to do all we can to help 
these young men realize their ambition 
of study abroad. Who knows but that 
some day the. President of the republic 
of China will be a graduate of St. 
John’s! 


we 
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It will not be difficult for many people in this 
country to sympathize with this Boone Uni- 
versity student, who wrote to one of the 
Chinese instructors: 


‘(vy THEN I take pen in hand, my 

mind melts within me, for in 
this letter I am forced to inform you 
that I shall say good-by to my alma 
mater for the present, though rather re- 
luctantly. For the past two weeks, as 
you know, I have made every effort to 
obtain permission from my father and 
uncle to continue my course in Boone. 
A letter coming from Shanghai just now 
brings the sad news that I should give 
up my work, at least temporarily. The 
reasons for my doing so are many and 
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various; and, as you are my teacher, I 
will communicate them to you: 

“Firstly, from the late trouble in Wu- 
chang our family has suffered greatly. 
Besides being unable to pay for my 
schooling, I have to earn money in or- 
der to support my family. 

“Secondly, at first I looked up to my 
uncle for support. At present his prop- 
erty in Hankow has nearly been all de- 
stroyed and his business is at a stand- 
still. My family, who are being tem- 
porarily under his support, is already too 
heavy a burden on him, and he is trying 
to get rid of it. How can he pay my 
school fees for me? 

“There are more reasons than this, 
but they are only minor ones. I quite 
realize that I am but poorly equipped 
with knowledge to face the battles of the 
world, but there is no help for me. 
There is nothing in the world for which 
I feel so sorry as to leave Boone. 

“My soul will ever hover around her 
compound during my absence (which 
may be a short and temporary one) from 
her. Let me assure you, Mr. Wei, that 
my departure from Boone does not mean 
complete and everlasting break with her. 
In the meantime, I will try with all my 
heart to return to my old fold. My 
tears run down my cheeks when I recall 
to my mind the many years during 
which I was fostered and educated under 
the roof of the university. Sometime 
last year I told Dr. Jackson in a letter 
that I would not study in any school 
other than Boone. These words I shall 
abide by in my life.” 

* O* 
* 
Bishop Tucker, writing of his new work in the 

District of Kyoto, Japan, says: 

AM getting fairly settled in my work. 
| As soon as I have covered the whole 
diocese I expect to pause a little to form 
policies and plans for the development 
of the work. Recently I have been visit- 
ing the country stations in Nara and the 
prefectures. In this diocese we have a 
large number of small churches, some of 
them with only a half-dozen Christians. 
But it is really a pleasure to go to such 
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places, the warmth of the welcome and 
the enthusiasm of the little circle of the 
faithful more than compensating for the 
small numbers. 

Then, too, at such places one has a 
fine opportunity for evangelistic preach- 
ing. Almost always there is a meet- 
ing at night for non-Christians, when 
the little preaching places are crowded 
with attentive listeners. One realizes in 
this country work that we have as yet 
only reached the fringe with real Chris- 
tian influence, and that when we get 
enough Japanese workers to get at the 
ereat masses there is going to be a 
mighty awakening. Everywhere , there 
are numbers of earnest people waiting 
for the Message. We have to be pa- 
tient though and make our preparation 
carefully, and though this preliminary 
work seems to proceed slowly, it is per- 
haps better so, for I see indications that 
the nation as a whole is through a 
variety of causes being brought to a 
state of mind favorable to the reception 
of Christianity. 

It is more and more borne in upon 
me that the comparatively slow develop- 
ment of the Japanese Church is provi- 
dentially arranged so that it may enter 
upon its task at the psychological 
moment, to use a trite phrase. At any 
rate in these visits to country congre- 
gations I have been impressed as never 
before with the real hold the Christian 
faith has upon many of the people here. 
What we need is strong pastors and 
evangelists. I find many of our cate- 
chists incapable of doing independent 
work. The three years in the theologi- 
cal school are not enough to create in 
them the spiritual energy and to supply 
them with the Christian knowledge 
sufficient to impart Christian life and 
knowledge to others. They need to be 
continuously stimulated and trained, or 
else they go dry. I am trying to work 
out a plan to do this, either by getting 
these men together several weeks each 
year for counsel and instruction, or by 
calling them in turn to Kyoto every few 
years and giving a kind of supplemen- 
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tary course of training. We have among 
our ordained men several that are ca- 
pable of independent leadership, and 
these are doing fine work. 

It is hard for us who have behind us 
centuries of Christian life to realize how 
much training it takes to fit a man 
snatched in middle life from a non- 
Christian environment to become strong 
enough to impart spiritual power to 
others. 

We need more missionaries badly—not 
a great number. Perhaps if we can get 
ten good men during the next five years, 
we shall not have to ask for any more, 
except to take the place of those who 
may drop out unexpectedly. 


* Ok 
Ba 


In writing of the starting of a new mission 
night-school, one of the staff in Japan says: 


ip the early part of the time of plan- 
ning for the school, I ran into an 
interesting thing that I had never real- 
ized with suchi force before, though it is 
by no means a new thing. One of the 
teachers in the government normal 
school here was once in a sort of teach- 
ers’ institute that I taught in some five 
or six years ago. When I came here, 
he was very anxious to help me in the 
night-school. I thought that, as he was 
seemingly and really as well a very nice 
sort of a fellow, it would be well to get 
him into the thing. All was well till 
we began to plan for the definite work. 
Then it was plain that he, nice fellow 
as he was, had no idea of what we mean 
by helping the man who is down and 
needs help. He wanted to make our 
work one which would simply be a sort 
of supplement to the government schools 
of the city. We insisted that it was to 
be for the help of those boys who could 
not go to school, but it seemed to be of 
no use. He could not grasp the idea at 
all that such boys were in the least 
worth helping. The first time we met, 
the consultation was in English, and I 
laid a part of his obtuseness to his de- 
fective knowledge of the language, but 
the next two times we used Japanese 
and there were other Japanese present, 
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Christians, who also explained the mat- 
ter, but it did not seem to enter his 
head that men with the education that 
Dr. , the Japanese evangelist, and 
1 had, could possibly be thinking of such 
a thing as to waste our time on men of 
that kind. 

This man was a fine fellow in many 
ways, but the idea of going out to seek 
and to save that which is lost seemed 
to be absolutely incomprehensible to 
lim as a concrete thing. In the ab- 
stract, it is a good thing, and we hear 
it all around us, but when it comes to 
real action, there seems to be nothing 
short of the Spirit of Christ that will 
put such things into. real being. JI have 
had to do with some of the best men of 
the empire for the last nine years, and 
vet I had never had to deal with them 
in just this way before, so this little in- 
cident gave me a jolt and made me ap- 
preciate more than ever what the 
Church’s message to these people must 
be. Other religions are more or less 
good, and sometimes a man may be 
fairly good with no religion, but there 
is always something lacking in the man 
who has not the Spirit of Christ in his 
heart of hearts. 

Fortunately for us, we do not have 
to depend on this man for much of our 
work, and in a short time we shall be 
independent of him, I hope, and will not 
have to spend our time on men who da 
not need our help so badly. The effect 
of the night-school upon some of our 
little fellows who work all day in the 
offices and stores is showing itself al- 
ready in the fact that some of the boys 
are coming to the church services and to 
the young men’s meetings as well. One 
of them comes from a village two miles 
away, where there are two huge Buddhist 
temples and where he says he dares not 
say a word about Christianity for fear 
of the people, who will not have any- 
thing to do with the terrible doctrine. 
Nevertheless, this boy comes to church 
Sunday evenings very often, sometimes 
coming through rain that keeps some of 
our own people who live a half a mile 
away at home, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT NOTES 


“ ‘HE Educational Department is 

glad to announce that at last 

The Honorable Little Miss Love 
is ready to go to the many Juniors who 
have been eagerly demanding her. O Ai 
Chan is a very winsome little person, 
and we feel sure that she will make 
friends among the boys and girls of the 
American Church. Miss Newbold says 
that Japanese school girls are exactly 
like American school girls—only nicer. 
We are convinced that if our Juniors 
come to know O Ai Chan they will lose 
the feeling that the children of the Sun- 
rise Land are in any essential way differ- 
ent from themselves, and will, therefore, 
be the more eager to. bring light into 
the lives of these little brothers and sis- 
ters, who now sit in darkness. 

* * 

The Japanese post-cards are also 
ready. There are fifty cards in a set, for 
fifty cents. These post-cards have been 
made especially for us in Tokyo under 
the supervision of Miss Heywood, of St. 
Margaret’s School. They are really 
beautiful—exquisitely colored little land- 
scapes, artistic sketches of the people 
and their life, and interesting pictures il- 
lustrative of the work of the Mission. 
With the help of a radiopticon and these 
post-cards, it is easy to take a Mission 
Study Class on a flying trip through 
Japan. 

+. 

Already the new course has been 
tested. At the Cambridge Conference 
for Church Workers, last July, as well as 
at several Institutes this autumn, Japan 


Advancing—Whither? has ‘been given 
with much success. This means that 
theres ‘ater=-alfeady ea) “numbers "os 
leaders ready to organize classes. 


Orders for the Senior textbook and for 
the others come in encouraging num- 
bers. But what gives us the most pleas- 
ure and the greatest encouragement is a 
letter lately received from the Bishop of 
Tokyo, in which he commends Japan 
Advancing—Whither? and assures us 
that, although the book was written 
largely at the Church Missions House, it 
is correct in its facts and true in its in- 


terpretation of them. Bishop McKim 
says: 
“T must congratulate the American 


Church for the mine of information given 
her missionary literature in Japan Ad- 
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vancing—Whither? It is marvellous 
that a man who has never been in Japan 
should be able to marshall, correctly and 
clearly, facts and statistics, and also to 
realize the advantages and losses Japan 
has met in her adopting Western stand- 
ards of civilization and education... . 
The book as a whole is remarkable for 
its exactness and clearness of statement. 
It should be a vade mecum in missionary 
literature. We in Japan owe you a debt 
of gratitude for it.” 
ee 

In order to make it easier for individ- 
ual parishes to arrange missionary ex- 
hibits and to produce missionary plays, 
the Educational Department plans to 
arrange curios from the various mission 
fields, now collected at the Church 
Missions House, in sets, and lend them 
to parishes and missionary organizat‘ons 
very much in the same way that the lan- 
tern slides are now lent. No charge will 
be made, but it is expected that those 
who borrow the collections will pay the 
expressage and any breakage. Although 
it will take some time to put this plan 
into operation, we hope to have the 
Japanese collections ready by the middle 
of November and the others later this 
winter. Besides these smaller ex- 
hibits, a miniature portable Japanese ex- 
position, consisting of scenic back- 
ground painted on canvas and a typical 
Shinto shrine and torii large enough for 
demonstrators and guests to enter, has 
been procured by the Department. A 
box of curios and a Japanese costume 
for the demonstrator will be sent with 
the scenery, if desired. For the loan of 
this exposition, a charge of fifteen dollars 
will be made. 

"se 

Miss M. J. Hobart has been appointed 
Librarian of the Church Missions House. 
One of the rooms in the suite now oc- 
cupied by the Educational Department 
on the second floor of the Missions 
House has been opened as a general 
reading-room, The books are _ being 
carefully catalogued, so as to be available 
for those who wish to consult them. It 
is hoped that in the near future a regu- 
lar circulating department may be estab- 
lished. For the present, however, the 
books must be used at the Church Mis- 
sions House. The librarian may be found 
in the reading-room every morning. 


LITERATURE 


OF MISSIONS 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


q Books coming to the editor’s desk during 
the month will be noted in this column. When 
By sebicable, more extended notice will be given 
elow. 


THE MISSIONARY PROSPECT. By Charles H. 
Robinson, D.D. S. W. Partridge & Co., Old 
Bailey, London, England. Price, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH MISSIONARY CALENDAR. 
Issued by the R. L. M. Mission Study Class 
Alumne, Church House, Philadelphia. 
Price, 25 cents. 


THE CHINA MISSION YEAR BOOK FOR 1912. 
Published by the Christian Literature So- 
ciety, Shanghai. Price, $2.20, postage free. 
Order from Mr. T. Leslie, C444, Honan 
Road, Shanghai, China. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN 
CHURCH INSTITUTE FOR NEGROES. 
cad | 


BOOK NOTICES 


The Missionary Prospect. Those who 
are familiar with the writings of Canon 
Robinson will not need to be told that 
this book is clear in style, helpful in sug- 
gestion and conservative in all its state- 
ments. We have seen no book which 
combines so many excellent and desir- 
able features of missionary information. 
It not only presents in compact form a 
sketch of missionary development from 
the Apostolic days, but half its pages are 
concerned with the present and the 
future. The very latest facts and figures 
are given in a vivid and intelligible way, 
and are illuminated by pertinent com- 
ment and illustration. 

One valuable and unique feature of the 
book is that it presents a view of the 
whole missionary enterprise, including, 
so far as possible, the facts and figures 
of the Roman Catholic and Greek 
Churches. These have rarely been avail- 
able, and are almost uniformly neglected 
in the average Protestant treatise upon 
missionary work. The chapters on “The 


Present Outlook” and “Objections to 
Christian Missions” deserve special 
mention. 


This book should be in the library of 
every clergyman. He would find it a 
treasure-house of information for mis- 
sionary sermons and instructions. It is 
also written in a sufficiently attractive 
style to make it interesting reading for 


the average layman. For mission study 
classes and auxiliaries, it will present a 
world-view of its subject. Canon Robin- 
son deserves the thanks of the Anglican 
communion for the service he has ren- 
dered in producing this book. 


The China Mission Year Book for 1912. 
The third issue of this compendium o£ 
mission work in China is of unusual in- 
terest. History has made itself so fast 
in that country since the last Year Book 
was published that the editor, the Rev. 
G. H. Bondfield, found his task replete 
with difficulties—which he has conspicu- 
ously overcome. Beside a complete ac- 
count of the work of all religious bodies 
in China, much space is given to the 
Revolution, the Constitution of the new 
Republic and many of the documents re- 
lating to it being published in full. The 
information of this type contained in this 
volume should give it a permanent value 
to students of the situation in China. 


The Church Missionary Calendar. We 
commend this calendar, prepared by the 
alumnze of a Mission Study Class in 
Philadelphia, to all leaders and members 
of mission study classes, and to Church 
people generally. Each leaf contains in 
large type a Collect and information 
about some one of the missionary activi- 
ties of the Church. The clergy will find 
it particularly useful. 


The American Church Institute for 
Negroes has published an illuminating 
report of its work for the past year. To 
quote the words of the report, “The In- 
stitute stands primarily for the relig- 
iously inspired education of practical 
workers in the world... but it stands 
also for the training of those who have 
the ability to become intellectual and 
spiritual leaders.” Much has been ac- 
complished with the limited means at its 
command. “A Study. in Radiation” 
shows through an ingenious chart the 
far-reaching effects of one of our large 
industrial schools. Copies of the report 
may be obtained from the Secretary, the 
Rev. S. H. Bishop, 416 Lafayette Street, 
New York. — 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


In our September issue appears a review of the mission study text-book 
entitled ‘““Mormonism—The Islam of America.’’ This book was written by 
Dr. Bruce Kinney, and published by the Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions. As our leading expert on work among Mormons, Bishop Spalding, at 
our request, reviewed the book. His conclusion was that it did not properly 
represent present conditions. Naturally, exception was taken by the pub- 
lishers to this conclusion. They wrote, however, that “it would be too much 
to expect you to publish the ‘other side’ against one of your bishops.” Our 
reply was that Bishop Spalding himself would be the first man to protest 
if he were granted a privilege in our columns which was denied to those who 
differed from him, and that we would print any reasonable and temperate 
statement in response. Below is that response; while we question whether it 
could be called altogether reasonable and temperate, we print it as written. 
Undoubtedly it shows Dr. Kinney’s attitude toward the subject; yet we could 
have wished that the letter had been a little more dispassionate, for it may 
raise the question in the minds of some whether the author is really quali- 


fied to treat with entire fairness so difficult and complex a question. 


or Missions, the missionary organ 

of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Bishop Spalding, of that ‘Church, makes 
an attack upon my book, “Mormonism— 
The Islam of America.” 

I am not surprised at the nature of his 
criticism, but wish to call attention at 
the outset to the fact that my friend, 
Bishop Spalding, has not taken issue 
with a single statement of mine; yet he 
charges me with “inaccuracy.” The dif- 
ference between him and me is not one 
of fact, but of opinion and policy. I am 
surprised, however, that he would so 
grossly misrepresent me as he does. 
Either he is so anxious to make his 
charge against me good that he has de- 
liberately misquoted me in one place, or 
he has read my book very carelessly, for 
in other places he as seriously does me 
injustice by misrepresenting my state- 
ments, 

He objects to raking up the past. My 
object in doing so is to show that the 
Mormonism of to-day is essentially the 
same in doctrine and practice that it was 
in 1830. I show that throughout the 
whole history of the Church one continu- 
Ous purpose runs. He charges that 150 
pages of the book are given to showing 
that a majority of the Mormons are still 
“in the grip of a crude, unmoral super- 
stition.” He says this is “misleading”; 
yet he does not give one fact to contro- 
vert the statement. Moreover, he does 
me the injustice to ignore the fact that 
a large part of those 150 pages is occu- 
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pied with facts and quotations from 
modern as well as ancient authorities. 

His inference is that the “Key to The- 
ology” is obsolete. On the other hand, 
it is to-day proclaimed as one of their 
sacred books, and they print and circu- 
late it in every possible way. As I write, 
I have one before me bearing the date 
of 1893. He charges me with stating that 
this book is “a record of the ancient 
Phallic religion.” I positively did noth- 
ing of the kind. On page 1101 say that 
certain doctrines just previously; de- 
scribed (which are elaborated in the 
“Key to Theology”) constitute ‘“practi- 
cally a revival of the ancient Phallic re- 
ligion.” I doubt if the good bishop is 
aware of the real teaching of the higher 
priesthood of the Mormon Church on 
that point. If I had explained it in plain 
English the book would have been re- 
fused the privileges of the United States 
mail service. Mormon missionaries vis- 
iting our home in Kansas, less than one 
year ago, admitted the correctness and 
the authority of all the quotations in that 
chapter with one exception, and did not 
deny that one. 

The whole trouble is that the bishop 
does not believe in agitating this ques- 
tion. I do. No great moral wrong was 
ever righted by letting it alone. If cen- 
turies ago certain men had adopted this 
attitude toward the abuses of the Roman 
Church, we might never have had a 
Protestant Episcopal Church. If ‘Wen- 
dell Phillips and his contemporaries had 
adopted that attitude toward slavery, that 
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institution would have endured until this 
day. 

I am not exploiting the “treason of 
their ancestors,” but the treason and per- 
fidy of the Mormon authorities now in 
power; but I also show that the present 
treason is consistent with that of their 
ancestors. 

Bishop Spalding would have us believe 
that his lazssez faire method of dealing 
with the Mormon Church has always 
been characteristic of his Church. I 
would remind him that his much-honored 
and lamented predecessor, Bishop Abiel 
Leonard, was one of the signers of the 
“Citizens’ Protest against Smoot” in 
1903. This was one of the strongest in- 
dictments ever made against the Mor- 
mon Church. 

The bishop objects to the politics in 
my book. The reason for its being there 
is that the Mormon Church always has 
been, and is now, in politics. They offi- 
cially agreed to keep hands off from po- 
litical affairs, and they have never done 
it. ‘Witness the signed statement of 
President Joseph F. Smith advocating 
the re-election of Taft, which was pub- 
lished in one of their official organs 
within the last thirty days. His subse- 
quent statement, that it was not intended 
to influence his people, is all nonsense. 
His people know what he meant, for this 
same man said: “The question with me 
is . .. When I get the word of the 
Lord as to who is the right man (to vote 
for) will I obey it, no matter if it does 
come contrary to my _ convictions?” 
(Deseret Hvening News, December, 
1900.) Is that modern enough? 

The comparison of Smoot with Pen- 
rose and Aldrich, though intended for 
his defence, is not, in the minds of some 
of us, much of a compliment to him. 
Their conduct, if wrong, does not justify 
Smoot any more than the fact that some 
Congressmen may have mistresses justi- 
fies polygamy. Smoot admitted that he 
dare not become a candidate for the Sen- 
ate without the consent of the Church 
authorities. How can he act without 
their consent? He denied taking vows 
contrary to his obligations as a Senator. 
I have in my possession several different 
accounts of the endowment ceremonies, 
gathered during the last thirty years 
from those who had takenthem. They all 
state that the candidate is obliged to 
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swear vengeance upon the United States 
for the blood of the prophets. I have 
secured some of these statements myself, 
and a vigorous cross-examination failed 
to produce any essential contradictions. 
I have one account of the endowments 
as taken by a person less than two years 
ago, and he states that he was obliged to 
take the oath of vengeance. Is this an- 
cient or modern treason? Smoot ad- 
mitted taking the endowments. If the 
oath of vengeance was obligatory in 1880 
and in 1910, is it not presumptive evi- 
dence that Smoot took that oath some- 
where in between? [Yet this is the man 
that the Review of Reviews (March, 
1912) says is the most active representa- 
tive of the present administration in 
Congress. ] 

Again the bishop misrepresents me 
when he charges me with the “accept- 
ance” of the Cosmopolitan figures of 
April, 1911. I nowhere “accept” those fig- 
ures. I quote them and immediately say, 
“These figures may be large from the 
religious point of view, but they are, per- 
haps, not too large from the political 
point of view; for thousands who have 
given up Mormonism as a personal sys- 
tem of salvation, nevertheless, are Mor- 
mons when it comes.to politics.” (p. 82.) 
I nowhere hint that the Mormons “con- 
trol Colorado, Oregon, Nevada and 
Washington” in all things, as he would 
infer, but I do say that in these states, 
and others west of the Rocky Mountains, 
the Mormons “hold the balance of 
power, at least in all things wtal to 
themselves.” Please note my qualifica- 
tion. This is vastly different from what 
the bishop charges me with saying. On 
these pages I was discussing their politi- 
cal power and methods. While not hav- 
ing a population in the states named as 
large as given by the Cosmopolitan, 
they undoubtedly do control as many 
votes as would be represented by a 
population of that size in these states. 

I agree with the bishop that the Pro- 
hibitionists do not control “New York, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut.” But 
the whiskey men do control those states 
and many others “in all things vital to 
themselves.” Of course, they do not 
have men enough directly engaged in 
the business to outvote all others, but 
they control enough votes to prevent 
legislation hostile to them. I submitted 
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my use of the Cosmopolitan figures be- 
fore the book was printed to one of the 
best informed men in the West, and he 
approved. 

In 1890 the Manifesto was issued, 
which the Church leaders said forbade 
polygamy and polygamous cohabitation. 
In 1891 many of these leaders, including 
the present president, Smith, took oath 
that this was.so. Again, this same Presi- 
dent Smith took oath before the Smoot 
Committee that, in spite of his sworn in- 
terpretation of the Manifesto in 1891, he 
had had eleven children by five different 
wives since that time. In that same in- 
vestigation -various new polygamous 
marriages were proven since that time. 
Among them, it was alleged that Smith 
himself had officiated at one—that of Lil- 
lian Hamlin to Abram Cannon. This 
much was proved, that Lillian Hamlin 
had a child which went by the name of 
Cannon, and which shared through 
Abram Cannon in the estate of his 
father by consent of the rest of the fam- 
ily. The bishop ignores the charge I 
make of the 224 known cases of polyga- 
mous marriages since 1890, not six of 
which have ever been denied, and no one 
of which has been disproven. If there 
are that many known cases, how many are 
there we do not know about? It is an 
undisputed fact that many of the apos- 
tles have taken new plural wives since 
then. 

In 1896 the leaders of the Church sol- 
emnly pledged their honor to the com- 
mittee having in charge their Statehood 
Bill, that they had abandoned polygamy 
“as an article of faith and practice.” In 
spite of this, their “Prophet, Seer and 
Revelator,” Smith, said, seven years later, 
publicly, that polygamy “is a principle 
revealed to Joseph Smith by God, and 
the Latter-Day Saint who denies and re- 
jects that truth in his heart might as well 
reject every other truth connected with 
his mission.” (Deseret News, June 23d, 
1903.) A year later he said polygamy “is 
the most vital principle of the Gospel. 
It involves the well-springs of life.” I 
have in my possession an affidavit in 
which it is charged that C. W. Penrose, 
in 1910, now the third man in authority 
in the Mormon Church, told the affiant 
that they had never given up polygamy, 
but that the Manifesto was simply issued 
to “fool the people of the United States.” 
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Many of the Church leaders received am- 
nesty for crimes charged against them 
on specific condition that they obey the 
laws forbidding polygamy and polyga- 
mous cohabitation. Many of these same 
men have deliberately violated their 
covenants in this regard. The afore- 
mentioned Penrose admitted this for 
himself under oath before the Smoot 
Committee. 

The fact is, that the Church has never 
surrendered any of its doctrines. Some 
of the very minor ones have fallen large- 
ly into disuse. No practices have been 
surrendered, except such as would be 
punished by law even in these days of 
laissez faire methods. Even their hor- 
rible doctrine of Blood Atonement would 
be practised to-day if they dared. Pen- 
rose says so. Brigham Young said that 
sometimes the only way to save a man 
was to “spill his blood upon the earth.” 
Penrose, in a modern leaflet now printed 
and distributed by the Church, says, in 
referring to this language of Young: 

“Do we need such language now? I 
hope not; but if there was any need of 
it, it would be just as applicable now as 
then. ... At the same time, the laws 
of the land, and the prejudice of the 
nation, and the ignorance of the world, 
are such that this law cannot be carried 
out, but when the time comes that the 
law of God should be in full force upon 
the face of the earth, then this penalty 
will be inflicted for those crimes com- 
mitted by persons under covenant not to 
commit them.” 

This language means nothing unless it 
means that they would enforce the doc- 
trine and practice of Blood Atonement 
now if they dared. There is not a doc- 
trine charged against them in my book 
that is not a present-day doctrine of 
either faith or practice, or both. 

In his criticism, the bishop deliberately 
ignores all these modern facts. In all 
fairness, I want to ask, if this is simply 
“exploiting the treason of their ances- 
tors,’ as he charges. If these facts, 
which he will not attempt to deny, do 
not prove treason and perfidy on the part 
of the present-day leaders of the Church, 
then I do not know what constitutes 
those crimes, 

Bruce Kinney. 


Topeka, October 3d, 1912. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 


September 25th, 1912 


HE Board of Missions met for 

the first time in the new fiscal 

year on September 25th, at 10 

AM. The Holy Communion 

was celebrated by the president of the 

Board, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Mann, 

of Trinity Church, Boston. At this 

service commemoration was made of the 

death, since the last Board meeting, of 

the Bishop of Fond du Lac, an ez- 
officio member. 

Of the twenty-four members elected 
by the General Convention, eighteen 
were present, and of the twenty-four 
members elected by the eight depart- 
ments, sixteen out of a possible twenty- 
two (there are two vacancies) were in 
attendance. The only department not 
represented was the Eighth, but its sec- 
retary was present and addressed the 
Board. 

After roll-call the president spoke 
briefly on the present situation, finding 
encouragement in the larger and more 
conscientious giving throughout the 
Church. He also urged the Board to de- 
velop some plan before the meeting of 
the next General Convention for re- 
ducing to an intelligent method the 
whole work of Church extension as car- 
ried on under the direction of the Board. 
As a result of this suggestion, later in 
the session Bishop Lawrence of Massa- 
chusetts offered a resolution under 
which there was appointed a_ special 
committee of three bishops, three pres- 
byters and three laymen, with the presi- 
dent and office secretaries, to consider 
this matter and report to the February 
meeting of the Board. 


The Churclh’s Gifts for the 
Year 
The treasurer’s report was listened to 
with eager interest. The total of- 
ferings for the year were $1,182,558.17, 
and the sources were: 


From parish offerings....$ 646,885.60 
From individual gifts.... 78,985.86 
From Sunday-schools .... 167,250.36 


From branches of Wom- 

ah Sex Ar yee oe ccs 100,120.31 
From Junior Auxiliary... 17,702.44 
From Woman’s United Of- 

LEPINE ney Ac eee) ee ore ns 83,216.83 
TOMPINTCre Stare cs. tycce ieee 83,640.93 
Miscellaneous .......... 4,755.84 


$1,182,558.17 
Compared with the year before this is 
an increase in: 


Parish offerings of....... $ 75,340.21 
Sunday-schools ......... 15,857.52 
From Woman’s Auxiliary. Vast apilcterd | 
Junior? Auxiliary Ga... 536.46 
Woman’s United Offering. 787.37 
Miscellaneous .......... 395.23 
$ §6©©95,668.60 

There is a decrease in in- 

dividual offerings and 
interest receipts of.... 21,081.84 
Making a net increase of..$ 74,586.76 


It is worthy of note that this first 
year under the unit apportionment 
shows a gain from all sources of revenue 
which were affected by that apportion- 
ment; thus the apprehension felt by 
many concerning the wisdom of that 
policy has proved groundless. Congre- 
gations, auxiliaries and Sunday-schools 
have increased their gifts. It should 
also be noted that the chief decrease is 
in individual offerings. This is partly 
due to the more effective organization 
and better methods of finance whereby 
the duplex envelope and the weekly of- 
fering have been introduced in 1,200 
parishes, but it is evident that there is 
still work to be done in bringing the 
claims of the Church’s mission to the 
attention of persons of large means, who 
might and would make substantial in- 
dividual offerings. 
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Dioceses and districts which com- 
pleted their apportionment are as fol- 
lows: 

In Department 1: Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Western Massachusetts. 

In Department 3: Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia. 

In Department 4: East Carolina, 
Florida, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Asheville. 

In Department 6: Montana, Kearney, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Western 
Colorado. 

In Department 7: West Texas, New 
Mexico, Eastern Oklahoma, North 
Texas. 

In Department 8: California, Alaska, 
Arizona, Eastern Oregon, Honolulu, 
Idaho, The Philippines, Utah, Africa, 
Brazil, Cuba, Hankow, Shanghai. 


In spite of the enlarged giving of the 
year there is a deficit of $25,000. This 
is due to the fact that the expenditures 
have been necessarily increased by the 
growth of the work. This deficit added 
to those of the previous years since 1908 
makes a total of $197,633.12. In view 
of this situation the Board felt com- 
pelled to halt in making further appro- 
priations, except where they were un- 
avoidable, but is eager to supply some 
of the pressing needs as soon as_ the 
larger generosity of the Church makes 
it possible. 

After listening to and discussing the 
treasurer’s report, the Board turned to 
its routine business, of which there was 
an unusual amount. In the report of 
the Council of Advice special attention 
was called to the fact that the directions 
of the Board had been carried out, and 
a business manager appointed for Tur 
Spirit or Missions. 

By resolution the Board consummated 
a plan which has long been in process of 
execution, whereby St. Paul’s College, 
Tokyo, may proceed with erecting its 
buildings to the amount of $76,000. 
Part of this sum has already been raised. 


Meeting of the Board of Missions 


Distinguished Visitors 
Welcomed 


A pleasing and stimulating feature of 
the meeting occurred at midday, when 
a visit was made to the Board by two 
distinguished representatives of the 
missionary societies in the Church of 
England. The Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester was introduced by the president 
and Bishop Doane, and spoke as an 
honorary vice-president of the S. P. G., 
conveying the cordial greetings of the 
Mother Church. He said that Christian 
people are learning not only that mis- 
sions are an important business, but that 
interest in them is an accurate barom- 
eter of the spiritual atmosphere of a 
congregation or diocese. He also de- 
clared that missions are a great force 
for unity, bringing the hearts of Chris- 
tian people together in the common 
cause of a common Master. The bishop 
was followed by the Rev. O. B. B. Bards- 
ley, honorary secretary of the C. M. S., 
who showed how that society had found 
cause in the last year to rejoice in the 
manifest progress made, not only in 
seeking a larger help for the Church, 
but in accomplishing larger things in 
the missionary field. Prejudices every- 
where are breaking down and what was 
impossible years ago is perfectly pos- 
sible now. “Some ‘persons in England,” 
he said, “think we have asked too much 
from our constituents, but we know that 
we need to seek forgiveness for asking 
so little in behalf of the central task of 
the Church. The cause of missions will 
never take the place to which it belongs 
until there is not only individual inter- 
est and individual sacrifice in its behalf, 
but also corporate interest and corporate 
sacrifice.” 

The afternoon session of the Board 
was one of varied interest. The Board 
heard briefly from the missionary secre- 
taries of six out of the eight depart- 
ments; from the Bishop of Marquette 
and one of his clergy, the Rev. Mr. Ten 
Broeck. An appropriation was made at 
the urgent request of Bishop Partridge 
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to reimburse him for money expended 
in the construction of the mission plant 
at Fukui, Japan. An amendment to the 
by-laws was adopted, substituting the 
word “Recording” for “Associate” Sec- 
retary, and notice was given of another 
proposed amendment setting the time 
for the meeting of the Board of Missions 
one hour earlier. There was consider- 
able discussion upon our general mis- 


Sionary organization and our policy in 
the domestic field. Committees to con- 
sider both these matters were appointed. 

Upon the invitation of the Bishop of 
Indianapolis, a resolution was passed 
that the Board adjourn to meet on De- 
cember 11th, in the city of Indianapolis. 
This follows out the policy adopted last 
year of holding one meeting a year else- 
where than in the City of New York. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONCERNING THE MISSIONARIES 


Africa 
At the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee on October 8th Miss Sarah E. 
Conway, of Ambler, Pa., was appointed 
as a missionary at Cape Mount to serve 
for one year while Miss Ridgely is on 
furlough. 


Alaska 


At the request of Bishop Rowe the 
appointment of Mrs. Amy Millicent 
Sutphen, of Wellington, Kan., as nurse 
at Ketchikan was approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee on October 8th. 

Information has been received from 
Bishop Rowe that Miss Clara C. Johns- 
ton withdrew her resignation, which was 
published in the September number. She 
is still at St. Matthew’s Hospital, Fair- 
banks. 

The resignation of Miss Barbara 
O’Connor, who served for a few months 
as a nurse at Iditarod, has been accepted 
by Bishop Rowe and she has left Alaska. 

Miss Margaret R. Wightman, on fur- 
lough, left Salchaket August Ist and 
reached Heppner, Ore., on September 
12th. 

Miss Agnes Bolster, on furlough, left 
Nenana in August and arrived at Barrie, 
Ontario, about September 15th. 


Brazil 
The Rev. C. H. C. Sergel, on regular 
furlough, with his wife left Rio de Janei- 
ro on August 2Ist and arrived at London 
on September 7th. 


Cuba 
The Rev. C. E. Snavely, returning 
after furlough, with his wife sailed from 


New York by the steamer “Olinda” on 
October 18th. 

The Rev. J. M. Lopez-Guillen, on fur- 
lough for six months, with his wife 
sailed from Havana the latter part of 
April and proceeded to Princeton, N. J. 

Bishop Knight has transferred the 
Rev. Wm. H. Decker from Empire, 
Canal Zone, to work in the Isle of Pines. 


Hankow 

The Rev. Arthur M. Sherman, coming 
home on sick leave, sailed from Shanghai 
with his wife and daughter by the 
steamer “Manchuria” on October 4th. 

Miss Anne Elisabeth Byerly, returning 
after furlough, left New York on Octo- 
ber 4th and sailed from San Francisco 
by the steamer “Korea” on the 12th. 


Honolulu 
Miss Roberta S. Caldwell, who sailed 
from San Francisco on August 17th, ar- 
rived at Lahaina on August 24th. 


| 
Kyoto 
Miss Clara J. Neely, who sailed from 
San Francisco on July 20th, arrived at 
Yokohama on August 7th and proceeded 
to Kyoto. 


Mexico 


At the request of Bishop Aves the ap- 
pointment of Miss Claudine Whitaker, 
who was graduated last June from the 
Church Training and Deaconess House, 
Philadelphia, was approved by the 
Executive Committee on October 8th, 
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Shanghai 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Putnam, who 
sailed from San Francisco on August 
10th, arrived at Shanghai on Septem- 
ber 10th. 

Miss Annie A. Boone, on furlough, 
sailed from Shanghai by the steamer 
“Empress of Japan’ on September 17th, 
arrived at Vancouver on October 6th and 
proceeded to her father’s home in San 
Bernardino, Cal. 


The Philippines 


Miss R. S. Atkinson retired from the 
work in Manila on July 9th and was mar- 
ried to Mr. S. R. Brown, of the Interna- 
tional Banking Corporation. 

Miss Ellen T. Hicks, on’ regular fur- 
lough, left Manila the latter part of Sep- 
tember via Suez, for Scotland. 

Mrs. Anne Hargreaves, who sailed 
from San Francisco on August 23d, ar- 
rived at Manila on September 16th. 


Missionary Speakers 


Miss Clara A. Mears, on furlough, left 
Manila on August 27th. 


Tokyo 


The Rev. John C. Ambler, on fur- 
lough, with his wife and family is to 


sail from Yokohama by the “Tenyo 
Maru” on November 16th. 
Miss Anna Theodora Wall, on fur- 


lough, left Tokyo by the Siberian route 
on September 22d, for London. She ex- 
pects to sail from London about Novem- 
ber 25th for Boston. 

Miss Ethel H. Correll, who sailed from 
Yokohama on September Ist, arrived at 
Trenton, N. J., on the 23d of that month. 


Wuhu 
Miss Mary Reed Ogden left Philadel- 
phia September 29th, for Rochester, 


Minn., to take a course in anzthestics 
before returning to China. 


MISSIONARY SPEAKERS 


OR the convenience of those ar- 
ranging missionary meetings, 
the following list of clergy and 
other missionary workers avail- 

able as speakers is published: 

When no address is given requests for 
the services of the speakers should be 
addressed to the Secretary, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


The Church Missions Staff 

The President and Secretaries of the 
Board are always ready to consider and, 
so far as possible, to respond to re- 
quests to speak upon the Church’s gen- 
eral work at home and abroad. Address 
each officer personally at 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

Secretaries of Departments 

I. —.. 
{I. Rev. John R. Harding, D.D., 550 
West 157th Street, New York. 

ewevewG. Go ol. Bratenanl, DMDe 
Room 810, Woodward Building, corner 
15th and H Streets, N. W., Washington, 
DAG: 

IV. Rev. R. W. Patton, 412 Courtland 
Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

V. Rev. John E. Curzon, 4731 Beacon 
Street, Chicago, III. 


VI. Rev. C.-C. Rollit, 4400 Washburn 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

VII. Rev. H. Percy Silver, 826 Topeka 
Avenue, Topeka, Kan. 

VIII. Rev. G. C. Hunting, 
Dorado Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
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Brazil 
Rev. John G. Meem. 


China 
Hankow: 
Miss M. E. Wood, of Wuchang. 
Shanghai: 
Rev. B. L. Ancell, of Yangchow. 
Miss A. B. Richmond, of Shanghai. 


Mexico 
Right Rev. H. D. Aves, D.D. 


Work Among Negroes in the South 


Rev. Dr. McGuire, Field Agent, and 
the Rev. S. H. Bishop, Secretary, the 
American Church Institute for Negroes, 
416 Lafayette Street, New York, 

Archdeacon Russell, of St. Paul’s, 
Lawrenceville, Va., and the Rev. A. B. 
ae of St. Augustine’s, Raleigh, 


Tue Woman's AvxILIARY 
To the Board of Missions 


THE FACULTY: BISHOP McKIM, THE REV. A. W. COOKE, DEACONESS RANSON, 
MISS BABCOCK, MRS. COOKE, AND JAPANESE ASSOCIATES 


THE LAST YEAR AT THE CHURCH TRAIN- 
ING-SCHOOL FOR MISSION WOMEN, 
SENDAI, JAPAN 


By Anna L. Ranson, Deaconess 


FTER a busy and _ successful 
winter, in April graduated a 
class of eight bright and prom- 
ising young women. One of 

these was a Japanese who was sent to 
us by the Bishop of Korea for two years’ 
training and who has now returned to 
Korea. We are glad to have the infiu- 
ence of the school extend so far and to 
feel that we are doing some “foreign 
missionary work” too. The other grad- 
uates went to different parts of the 
North Tokyo District, some to start new 
work and others to take the place of 


older workers who had been moved. The 
graduation service was held in our 
school chapel on April 9th, and we were 
glad that Bishop McKim could be with 
us. Mr. Cooke, the school chaplain, 
made the address, and diplomas and 
medals were given to the graduates. We 
were sorry that one girl who had ex- 
pected to graduate was taken ill just 
before examinations and so was not 
strong enough to begin work at once. 
During the preceding summer a con- 
ference for mission women had_ been 
conducted, Jt was the first such confer- 
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ence held in the district, and was such a 
success that we hope to have many more 
in the future. I suppose it might be 
more exact to call it a summer school, 
for the addresses and courses of lectures 
were more numerous than the actual 
conferences. It is difficult yet to get 
the Japanese women to express them- 
selves at such a meeting. We divided 
the lectures under three heads, “The 
Mission Woman in the Parish, in the 
Sunday-school, as a Teacher, as a Stu- 
dent, and in her Spiritual Life,” and 
then “The Greatest Joys and Greatest 
Difficulties of a Mission Woman’s Life.” 

How grateful we were for the pretty 
and convenient buildings which made it 
possible for us to entertain all the 
guests, about thirty-five in number, 
under our own roof. We hope more and 
more to make the school a centre of help 
and uplift, not only to the students 
while they are here, but to all the wom- 
en workers in the district. Recently 
one of the American missionaries said 
to me, “You don’t know how much good 
the summer school did my helper. She 
has been so much more earnest and en- 
thusiastic and competent ever since, 
really a changed girl.” And one of the 
Japanese wrote, “It was such a help to 
come back to the school and hear the 
talks and discuss all our problems to- 
gether. When I was in school I used 
to think examinations were hard, but 
now I have an examination every day— 
of my faith-life.” And so all through 
the year letters have come andi the bond 
between the school and the workers out 
in the field has been the closer because 
of the days we then spent in study and 
fellowship together. 

This year the grounds around the 
buildings are becoming really beautiful, 
beginning to show the result of two 
years of care. I love to see the little 
kindergarten children playing out in 
their yard, their kimonos as bright and 
gay as the flowers among which they 
move. And the girls in the training- 
school all take an interest in the develop- 
ment of the place, and I feel that every- 
thing that makes the life sweeter here 
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and more homelike will be that much 
more of pleasure for them to look back 
to in the years after they leave. 

This spring for the first time the 
shadow of death fell over our school, and 
one of our best and most promising stu- 
dents was taken, away. Chiyo Fukuchi 
had been with us for two years and ex- 
pected to study yet another year. Her 
home was in the country, some miles 
from Mito. She was the only Christian 
in her family, and had met with much 
opposition from them from the time she 
became a believer; but her faith and de- 
sire to become a missionary never 
wavered, and it was her constant hope 
and prayer that her family would be led 
to the happiness and light that she her- 
self had found. In January last she 
developed a rather unusual and com- 
plicated disease and was unable to do 
any work for two months. We took care 
of her here in the school during that 
time, but finally sent her to St. Luke’s 
Hospital in Tokyo. After some weeks of 
treatment the physicians there said that 
she could never recover without a seri- 
ous operation upon her neck, and yet 
that the danger of such an operation 
was great. 

The family were simple country peo- 
ple, and how they might feel about such 
a case we did not know. We were told 
that they would very likely say that 
it was her punishment from the gods 
for becoming a Christian, and we 
dreaded more sorrow for her. But an 
operation is not allowed in Japan with- 
out the written’ consent of the parents, 
so we sent a messenger to her home to 
explain the sad condition. They were 
much moved and gave their consent, 
but could not come to Tokyo. So the 
operation was performed on April 24th, 
and all that human skill could do was 
done for her, but she died the next day. 
She was one of the best Christians and 
loveliest characters that I have ever 
known, and she would have made one 
of our best missionaries. She knew that 
the operation was a dangerous one, but 
her one desire was to become strong 
enough to work, and she was willing to 
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undergo anything that would make that 


possible. Once after the operation, when 
she was suffering much, she said to me, 
“An operation is a dreadfully painful 
thing, isn’t it? But from now on I can 
get strong and go out and work for 
Christ, and I am content.” To do her 
work was always her one longing, and 
before her preparation for that work 
was even finished she was called into the 
very presence of her Saviour. And the 
wonderful thing is that by her death 
she seems to be accomplishing what her 
life could not do—the conversion of her 
family. The father reached Tokyo in 
time for the funeral. It was hard to 
get word to him, as he was many miles 
away from the telegraph. 

He was completely changed and soft- 
ened, poor man! I was so thankful that 
I had been with O Chiyo San almost 
every minute and could tell him all 
about her last days. She was taken to 
Miss Heywood’s house, and while we 
were watching by the little casket the 
last morning, the father turned to me 
and said, “What must I do to become a 
Christian?” And so in the simplest 
words possible I told him of the faith 
that had made his daughter’s life and 
death beautiful and of the Christian’s 
hope of immortality. All the Chris- 
tians there at the hospital and school 
and church were so kind. The girls 
from St. Margaret’s came and sang, the 
cathedral chaplain and other mission- 
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aries took charge of all the arrangements 
for the funeral, and the bishop himself 
conducted the service. Everyone was 
touched by her death and did everything 
possible to help. And the father said to 
me that morning, “I did not know there 
could be such kindness in the world. 
The religion that can make people so 
kind is the true religion, and I want all 
my family to become Christians.” 

We were so thankful that he did not 
want a Buddhist funeral. And so, in 
our beautiful cathedral and in the glori- 
ous words of our burial service, he heard 
his first Christian service. One of our 
hymns was “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” 
and we prayed that this might indeed 
be the cross that would lead him to God. 

Ever since then the whole family have 
been doing all they can to learn. They 
are many miles from a missionary, but 
some of our Mito staff have been going 
to them when possible, and sending 
them books, and one daughter at school 
in ‘Mito has been coming regularly to 
church. At any rate, all opposition is 
gone forever, and we hope it will be 
only a short time before they will really 
believe themselves. During the days 
since O Chiyo San died, often the words 
have come to my mind, “God moves ina 
mysterious way His wonders to per- 
form.” And it may be that the sacri- 
fice of her death may accomplish more 
than her life could. 


THE GRADUATING CLASS 


Miss Haya Kurihara lived in the country until she was grown, where 
there was no opportunity for Christian teaching, but as she became a young woman 
she took a course as a trained nurse, and that brought her to the city of Mito, where 
she came under the influence of our missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. Chappell. She was 
baptized and confirmed in the Sei Ko Kwai. This brought her so much personal 
joy that she at once said that she desired to go out to teach the Gospel] to her own 
péople. To do this it was necessary for her to give up her vocation, which brought 
her in a livelihood, and to enter the training-school for two years, during which 
time, although she was supported by a scholarship, she, of course, received no sal- 
ary, which meant real sacrifice for herself and hardship for her family 

Miss Shizu Takahashi when very little came to the Sunday-school in Sen- 
dai, which she attended regularly, and at an early age showed such promising signs 
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that she was sent to St. Margaret’s, where she was trained until she graduated, 
and immediately entered the training-school, so that all her life, practically, has 
been nurtured by the Church. 

Miss Tomita is a daughter of one of our catechists, and so has been 
a Christian from babyhood, and knows nothing but the Church’s teaching. 
Her two sisters have been Bible-women; one is married to a priest and lives in 
the far north. Miss Tomita entered St. Margaret’s very early, under the scholar- 
ship granted to the daughters of all our workers, and after graduating entered the 
training-school. She says her one thought has always been to work for the Church. 

Miss Kiku Takahashi comes of a non-Christian family, but has been in 
St. Margaret’s from her early girlhood, and thus, having been under the Church’s 
teaching, is most zealous and earnest. 

Miss Kiu Isbii lives in a small village outside of Sendai, where she was 
under no Christian influences and had no opportunity for higher education. While 
visiting an aunt in Sendai, she heard the Christian doctrine, became baptized, and 
asked to be trained as a Bible-woman. 

Miss Fumi Kurose is a Japanese, but her home is in Korea, where she has 
been trained under the English Church, and received a splendid foundation in the 
doctrines of the Sei Ko Kwai. 

Miss Hide Nihonganagi is a daughter of Christian parents, who have been 
associated with mission workers for many years, so that she has been a Christian 
from babyhood, and at an early age entered St. Margaret’s, so that she, too, has 
a good foundation for her work. 

Miss Tsune Yashiro is a daughter of a catechist in the English district of 
Hokkwaido, but she received a scholarship for St. Margaret’s and was trained 
there. She is still very young, put gives promise of being a splendid worker, par- 
ticularly with children, 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY IN JAPAN 
By Nellie C. McKim 


HAT we call the cathedral 

branch of the Auxiliary 

(the women of the Eng- 

lish - speaking congrega- 

tion) is really the only one that is a 
branch of the Woman’s ‘Auxiliary to the 
Board of Missions of the Church in 
America, as the Auxiliary which was or- 
ganized in 1893 was replaced by the or- 
ganization, in 1898, of the Diocesan 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the Missionary 
Society of the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai 
(Japan Church). This Japanese Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary places nearly all its funds 
at the disposal of that society, for the 
support of the mission work in Formosa. 
Its constitution provides for one-tenth 
of all its money being put aside each 
year for the United Offering, and every 
third year its gift for this purpo.2 is 
sent with the contributions of the ca- 
thedral branch to the triennial meeting 
in the United States. Last year we held 
a representative meeting from five dis- 
ceses in Japan, and since 1908 we have 
had what we call a central committee. 
It will take some time to get all the 
dioceses, both American and English, to 
work together. Japanese are naturally 
clannish, and the dioceses that have 


the two English societies both working. 


independently of each other may be slow 
in uniting with all the rest. The lead- 
ers of Auxiliary work, especially the for- 
eign ones, are anxious to bring it about, 
however. One question discussed by the 
central committee was how to meet its 
expenses, and it was proposed that an- 
other tenth be put aside for that pur- 
pose. Our society has done so, and so 
has Kyoto. 

During the year ending April: Ist, 
1912, the money raised after deducting 
41.22 yen for expenses, amounted to 
625.9614 yen. Of this 62 yen goes to 
the United Offering, 56 yen to the cen- 
tral committee and 450 yen to the mis- 
sionary society. This leaves 57.96% 
yen, which may be used, if need arises, 
or remain for next year. There are 
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thirty-seven branches in this Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 

In connection with St. Margaret’s 
School, there is a Junior Auxiliary. 
The members do some work every day, 
and their money is put in with that of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Besides these organizations we have 
the Nippon Sei Kokwai (Japan Church 
Sunday-school Auxiliary). The Rev. 
Mr. Daito is at the head of it, and the 
Woman’s Auxiliary has nothing to do 
with the management of it. They have 
several general meetings during the year. 
Each Sunday-school selects two dele- 
gates from its teachers to discuss the 
business matters, the children having no 
There are now thirty Sunday- 
schools thus organized. Mr. Daito hopes 
to unite all Sunday-schools in all the 
dioceses. At present there are repre- 
sented in the schools thus united the 
dioceses of North Tokyo (American), 
South Tokyo (English), and Kyoto 
(American). 

As the work grows and members in- 
crease, there will probably be organiza- 
tions of younger women as Junior 
Auxiliaries, but just now there seem to 
be hardly any not provided for by the 
woman’s organization or the Sunday- 
school Auxiliary. 

The Holy Trinity Cathedral branch, 
representing the congregation attending 
English services, has held five meetings 
during the year. Numbers varied from 
eight to twenty-nine. Money raised by 
fees, mite-boxes and_ special gifts 
amounted to 174 yen. Of this 60 yen 
is our annual gift to Holy Trinity Or- 
phanage, 60 yen our annual offering for 
general missions, and 20 yen given to 
Mr. Sugiura, to make his preaching 
place in the slums more comfortable. 
A member of the New York branch was 
present at two of our meetings, and 50 
yen reported here came from her, desig- 
nated for Oji Orphanage and Mr. 
Sugiura’s work. 

I am sorry that we cannot co-operate 
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to any great extent in the Educational 
Secretary’s plans, but I hops to have this 
society make some study of Japan. The 
work of the missionaries outside of 
Tokyo and their life is almost as un- 
known to some of the foreign residents 
of the city as to the people in America, 
and I hope we can, with the help of the 
missionaries, interest the ladies of the 
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cathedral congregation. Naturally the 
language makes it difficult to use such 
a method with the Japanese Auxiliary. 
With the help of the Japanese Auxiliary 
officers and others who read English, we 
are having news of missions in other 
countries translated and printed in a 
weekly paper which goes to every 
station. 


A BIGGER POLICY FOR THE GIFTS OF THE 
WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


HIS was the subject considered 
at the October conference, the 
first conducted according to 


the plan outlined in September. _ 


It occurred in the midst of the week 
of the Auxiliary Institute, and was pre- 
ceded by a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, after which Bishop Lloyd spoke 
upon “Gifts—a fruit of the Spirit.” 

At the close of the address the con- 
ference assembled in the Board room, 
and the secretary announced the result 
of the letter addressed after the last 
meeting to the president of the Board. 
Bishop Lloyd offered, in place of the 
devotional service suggested, a monthly 
celebration of the Holy Communion, but 
said that he did not feel himself to be 
the right person to preside at Auxiliary 
conferences. 

Miss Lindley suggested that the Secre- 
tary of the Auxiliary do this, and on mo- 
tion of Mrs. Roberts, of Philadelphia, 
seconded by Mrs. Watson, of New York, 
the Secretary was requested to preside 
during the remainder of the season. 

The officers present represented the 
following branches: Bethlehem, 1; Cen- 
tral New York, 2 (1 Junior); Con- 
necticut, 1; Long Island, 4; Maryland, 
1, Junior; Massachusetts, 2; Milwaukee, 
1; Newark, 8 (1 Junior); New Jersey, 
4; New York, 7 (2 Juniors); Pennsyl- 
vania, 2; Western Massachusetts, 1; 
Shanghai, 1; European Churches, 1. A 
visitor from Delaware was also present. 

The Secretary reported on conferences 
with a secretary of the Church Mission- 


ary Society of England and with Mrs. 
Creighton, of the Edinburgh Extension 
Committee; and her Associate attend- 
ance on the Auxiliary meetings and 
classes in Cleveland, conducted at the 
time of the Fifth Department Council. 

Mrs. Watson read the acknowledgment 
of her letter from the September confer- 
ence addressed to the newly-consecrated 
Bishop of South Dakota. 

The report upon the subject of the 
day was then presented by the New Jer- 
sey branch through its president, Mrs. 
Phelps. 

Mrs. Phelps had consulted her fellow 
officers as she had had time and oppor- 
tunity to do so, and brought to the con- 
ference as the result of this corre- 
spondence the following suggestions: 


“The house-to-house canvass and 
consequent increase in membership. -A 
definite age (say twenty-one) for 
Juniors to enter the Woman’s Auxiliary 
branch, thus bringing new life and en- 
thusiasm to galvanize the work and 
workers. The presence of missionaries 
from the field to speak at meetings. 
(They often open the purses of many 
who never give in any other way.) 
Missionary study and systematic giving 
to missions. Above all the spiritual 
truth of the first importance.” 

“That the personal touch be not 
taken from the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
That the apportionment be paid, as a 
matter of course, by the parish at large, 
men and women; the members of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary not feeling encum- 
bered by it, feeling it, as a society, their 
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first duty. It is their duty, but no more 
than the men’s, and the men should 
help the rector as well as the women. 
The work for the United Offering 
should be adapted to the needs and po- 
sition of the people. Teach them to 
know about it, then lead them to pray 
for both our thank-offering and the mig- 
sionaries. Then when they know and 
pray, the giving will come as a matter 
of course, they will long to give.” 

“The word ‘gifts,’ which seems to im- 
ply an extra act of generosity, of super- 
erogation, whereas our contributions 
to missions should be classed under 
plain duty. Our bigger policy should 
be, not gracefully to solicit gifts, but to 
impress the motive—‘If ye love Me keep 
My Commandments’; ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself’; ‘Who is my 
neighbor?’ ” 

“Work, prayer and study, and every 
woman doing all these as a joy.’ 


To these suggestions from individual 
officers the president of the branch 
added her personal experience: 


“Last year, after conferences with the 
extension committee for the two parts 
of the diocese, we decided to make our 
campaign for the year by urging on all 
old and new members of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, not larger gifts—-we agreed 
to say nothing about money gifts at 
all—but first, more knowledge, by read- 
ing and study, when possible, study 
classes; and, second, more earnest and 
regular prayer following the knowledge 
gained; use of the Prayer League, days 
of devotion, special Communions in 
each parish, with missionary interces- 
sions. Now for the results for which 
Bishop Lloyd says we must not look, but 
which we must certainly watch and 
so judge of the wisdom of our 
plans. At our annual meeting, chair- 
man after chairman reported pledges 
paid up, larger gifts in all quarters, the 
United Offering larger than ever before 
at the same period. The educational 
department reported a large increase in 
study classes, and the intercession com- 
mittee reported many more members of 
the Prayer League, vastly better atten- 
dance at the quiet days, a number of 
parishes adopting the plan of special 
corporate Communions for the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. You will easily see that to 
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‘my mind is the conclusion of the whole 


matter, and this I will leave with you as 
the stand New Jersey will take this year 
again: | 

“First, education—i.e., reading, study, 
information. 

“Second, earnest prayer for missions, 
in public and private, at meetings, at 
Holy Communion. 

“This policy steadily and earnestly 
pursued we believe will result in a joy- 
ous, loving, whole-souled giving by the 
members of the Woman’s Auxiliary.” 


After listening to this report a dis- 
cussion followed on the gifts of the 
Auxiliary: the gift of duty—such con- 
tributions as help on the Apportion- 
ment; the gift of privilege—specials; 
the gift of thankfulness—the United 
Offering. 

These were presented in turn, and the 
following propositions commended to the 
Auxiliary for approval and action as op- 
portunity may offer. It is understood 
that these propositions apply equally to 
the Woman’s Auxiliary and its Junior 
Department. 

The Gift of Duty. That in each 
branch a lesson be prepared by the di- 
ocesan educational secretary or other 
person qualified to do it, a set of ques- 
tions calling for study and thought, upon 
the subject of “The Board’s Appropria- 
tion, the Apportionment and Duplex En- 
velope Systems and the Individual Can- 
vass,” and that this lesson occupy the 
time of one meeting during the present 
season of every parish branch through- 
out the Auxiliary. By this means the 
active members will become intelligent, 
interested, and so better able to take 
part in shaping public opinion in the 
Church: 

(A set of leaflets upon these subjects, 
which shall furnish suggestions for these 
questions and material for such a lesson, 
can be had on application to the Publica- 
tion Department of the Board of Mis- 
sions. Diocesan branches where no edu- 
cational secretary has yet been ap- 
pointed and where the work of preparing 
such a lesson is unfamiliar, are asked to 
send to the Secretary of the Auxiliary 
for help.) 
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The Gift of Privilege. That branches 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary, as branches, 
make it a principle to encourage gifts 
for such specials as shall be appfeved by 
the Board of Missions and the respective 
bishops jointly. 

The Gift of Thankfulness. That each 
separate group of diocesan officers con- 
fer together, select a number of women 
within the diocese, equal in number to 
themselves, and each take one of these 
women to inform upon the subject of the 
United Offering, praying for help and 
direction how best to bring the matter 
before her, that she may understand it 
in all its parts and become not only in- 
telligent, but enthusiastic, concerning it. 


THE AUXILIARY 
INSTITUTE 


HE Institute which was noted in 
the October Spirir or Mis- 
SIONS opened on the afternoon 
of Monday, October 14th, and 
closed before noon on Saturday, the 
19th. In the course of those five days 
women were present for a longer or 
shorter time from all the Missionary De- 
partments, except the Fourth and 
Seventh. There were representatives, 
also, from the Panama Canal Zone and 
the European Churches. It is by such 
an attendance as this that we hope the 
influence of a general Auxiliary Insti- 
tute may reach throughout the Church, 
and that knowledge of methods there 
gained may lead to the carrying of them 
out in the different diocesan branches. 

The instructions given by Bishop 
Lloyd will long remain with those who 
heard them as guides for thought and 
conduct, while the classes prepared lead- 
ers for other classes in many different 
branches. 

The class upon the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary especially suggested how the Aux- 
iliary work itself may be presented in 
concrete form and become much better 
understood, by using the method of di- 
rect question and answer followed by 
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discussion. It is hoped that every 
branch of the Auxiliary may have a les- 
son this year, based on similar questions. 

A programme committee in each 
branch to set before the parochial 
branches a series of subjects for the 
year’s meetings; a diocesan meeting 
once in two or three years given to the 
general subject of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary, from which the delegates shall go 
back to hold similar meetings in their 
parish branches; women prepared to 
study the mission field in order that 
they may speak in place of absent mis- 
sionaries; neighborhood conferences and 
classes; normal classes in mission study; 
many classes in one parish, that all sorts 
of persons may be reached; the study 
class a chief means for gaining volun- 
teers; the Auxiliary a promoter of pub- 
lic opinion, a leaven among the differ- 
ent organizations of the parish, its mem- 
bers going out to others, bringing to 
them the dynamic force stored in the 
Auxiliary as a whole; the Auxiliary re- 
sponsible for its Junior Department, 
standing ready to help and to welcome 
their efforts—all these and many other 
points regarding the life of the Auxil- 
iary, its practical, intelligent and spirit- 
ual development, were brought forward, 
and again it was urged that some defi- © 
nite book of directions be prepared to 
help beginners and those uncertain how 
the Auxiliary interests can best be for- 
warded in their branches. 


THE NOVEMBER 
CONFERENCE 


HE November conference for 
diocesan officers will be held 
in the Board Room of the 
Church Missions House, on 

Thursday, November 21st, from ten until 
twelve. Subject: “How can the Next 
Triennial be our Best?” 

The conference will be preceded, at 
9:30 a.M., by a celebration of the Holy 
Communion, in the Chapel. 


THE JUNIOR PAGE 


A BOYS’ BRANCH IN KEAR- 


NEY DISTRICT 


GOT my boys together four weeks 
ago and they have met every 
Friday since. We let them organ- 
ize in a manner similar to that 

recommended in the Junior leaflet No. 
1, and they chose the name: “Guild of 
Young Christian Soldiers.” This ap- 
pealed to them most, as they intend 
wearing jerseys this winter all alike, 
dark red, with “Y. C. 8S.” in yellow— 
their colors! They enjoyed the voting 
and balloting for officers, and were very 
soon electioneering and “boosting” their 
favorites. They have adopted the form 
of constitution suggested in the Junior 
branch leaflet. 

There are only fourteen members so 
far, all the boys we have in the Sunday- 
school, and two of their little chums from 
the Methodist Sunday-school. Carpen- 
ter work has been their only occupation 
as yet, under the rector’s direction. 
Having no parish house or other avail- 
able place of meeting, the rector has 
fastened four thick boards together, the 
size of the dining-table, on which they 
place it for a work-bench, first covering 
the table with papers. They meet at 
four—some of them earlier—and work 
until five, when they line up, two and 
two, and march to church for Evensong 
or Litany—they prefer the latter. Their 
favorite hymn is “Oft in danger,” to 
the martial tune, then back to the rec- 


tory, working again until six, when 


they have a lunch on the court house 
lawn opposite the rectory. 

I find there is no lack of interest 
when they are sure of something to eat! 
Our son, aged fourteen, who attends the 
Kearney Military Academy, drills them 
a bit after supper, and they enjoy this 
very much. 

They then gather in the rectory for a 
business session, which is conducted in 
as parliamentary a manner as possible, 
with a fourteen-year-old president and 
members from that age down to seven 
years old. 

Of course this is a very small thing 
in a very small way, but if it serves to 
interest the boys in missions and teaches 
them reverence in church, or even shows 
them that the girls and women are not 
the only ones who should work, pray and 
give for missions, our struggles may 
not be fruitless. 


JUNIORS IN LOS ANGELES 


HIS younger branch of Juniors has 
been doing some beautiful work, 
outlining different symbols of the faith 
on white blocks, with simple but very even 
stitches of red, and their mothers are 
now quilting. Of the two quilts they 
have made, one I hope to take to the 
Junior Exhibit at the General Conven- 
tion next year. The older Juniors with 
their teachers are dressing dolls for the 
Southern California Indians’ Christmas 
tree, and making charts of the Life of 
Christ, which the Rev. A. R. Hoare 
asked us to make for Point Hope: twelve 
one-cent Perry pictures from the Birth 
at Bethlehem to the Ascension, pasted 
on glazed red cotton, to hang one in each 
igloo. Mr. Hoare says the people sit and 
look at these pictures, are impressed, and 
ask questions. We hem the cotton at top 
and bottom, and he said they would put 
wooden pieces through them. The quilts 
are for hospitals, hoping the children 
whom they cover will become familiar 
with these symbols and their teachings. 
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‘‘A more successful attempt to supply a great need has never been made in 
the American Church.’’—Churchman (N.Y.). 
Sales over one million in English 
besides several editions in Chinese, and one in Burmese. 
LEADING FEATURES 
Uniformity, Repetition, Variety, Completeness 
There are four distinct yet uniform series, making together one continuous and 
complete system of ‘‘sound doctrine,’’ from “Infant” Class to ‘ Bible’? Class. 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE SERIES 
I. *“*sTIANUAL OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE.’’ On the Church Catechism, 
adapted to the Christian Year. : 
Senior Grade, for Teachers and Scholars, 4o cents Junior Grade Io cents 
Middle Grade I5 cents Primary Grade 6 cents 
OLD TESTAMENT SERIES : 


Il. ‘*THE GOSPEL IN THE OLD TESTAMENT.”’’ 
Illustrating the Church Catechism from the Old Testament. Pictures in all grades. 
Senior Grade, for Teachers and Scholars, 25 cents 
Middle, Junior, and Primary, each 12 cents 
NEW TESTAMENT SERIES 
Il, ‘*THE GOSPEL IN THE NEW TESTAMENT.” 
Illustrating the Church Catechism fromthe New Testament. Pictures in Primary Grade. 
Senior Grade, for Teachers and Scholars, 25 cents 
Middle, Junior, and Primary, each I2 cents 
These manuals have a definiteness, a steadfastness of purpose, and a distinctly positive tone, which 
is most refreshing, especially in these days when doubt and denial of the Church’s Faith seem to be 
the fashion. It is our duty, and it is the purpose of these manuals, to teach not what ‘* Modern 


Scholarship”’ proclaims as the results of its painful research, but those foundation truths the Church 
has always held and taught and which no ‘‘ Modern Scholarship ” has taught or can teach. 
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Greater Speed—Greater Accuracy—Greater Efficiency—are the logical results 
of installing the 


Underwood 
Typewriter 


Exclusive Underwood features make possible the many 
important labor-saving systems of modern accounting 


The ever-growing demand puts the annual sales 
of Underwoods far ahead of those of any other 
machine, making necessary the largest typewriter 
factory and the largest typewriter office building in 
the world, 

Such a demand from business men everywhere is 
unquestionable evidence of the practical mechanical 
superiority of 
“‘THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY 

BUY” 


“UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Incorporated 
Underwood Building, New York 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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HERE’S a song in the air! 
There’s a star in the sky! 
There’s a mother’s deep prayer, 
And a baby’s low cry; 
And the star rains its fire, while the beautifu! sing, 


For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a King! | 


There’s a tumult of joy 
O’er the wonderful birth, 
For the Virgin’s sweet boy 
Is the Lord of the earth; 
Ay, the star rains its fire, and the beautiful sing, 


For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a King. 


In the light of that star 
Lie the ages impearled, 
And that song from afar 
Has swept o’er the world; 
Every hearth is aflame, and the beautiful sing, 
In the homes of the nations that JESUS IS KING. 


—J. G. Holland. 
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“The Devil's Playground” in the Bad Lands between Watson and Vernal, Utah 


_ $$ 
THE DESERT AND THE FRUITFUL FIELD 
See “Doing things out west,’ page 881 
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